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Any of the following books sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


NEW CATALOGUE sent on receipt of Ten Cents. 
Just Published. 


THREE TIMELY NEW BOOKS. 


THE RAILWAYS AND THE REPUBLIC. By }. 
F. Hudson. Pp. iv., 490. S8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


“ A very timely work on the aspect of the controversy between some of 
the railway kings and the general public. . . . All interested in the 
inland carrying trade should read it if they would understand the princi- 
ples upon which legislation affecting the railroads is demanded.”—N. Y. 
Journal of Commerce. 


“*Tt is seldom the public is given a work at once so timely, so brave, and 
so able. Mr. Hudson writes with the most exhaustive knowledge 
of his subject, and with an unusual ability in setting forth his ideas so 
that they are easily and clearly understood. There is hardly amore vigor- 
ous chapter in modern literature than that in which he discusses the rise 
and growth of the Standard Company. . . . The book is every where 
marked by unusual ability, accuracy, and fearlessness, which make it one 
of the most important contributions of the day to a subject which of ne- 
cessity engages more and more attention every day. The political princi- 
ples of the writer are thoroughly sound and practical.”—Courier, Boston. 


Il. 


MASSACRES OF THE MOUNTAINS. A History 
of the Indian Wars of the Far West. By J. P. Dunn, Jr., M.S., LL.B. 
With a Map and Profuse Illustrations. Pp. x., 784. 8vo, illuminated 
cloth, $3.75. 


‘*The most authentic and complete narrative we possess of the Indian 
Wek, .. As a history for the general reader, and as a reference vol- 
ume for the student of the Indian questions now before the country, and to 
make converts to liberal Indian measures, the work carnes great weight, 
and proves the exceptional competency of its author for its composition.”"— 
Boston Globe. 


‘* A book of great value to the student of American history, and of per- 
manent interest to the general reader.”—San Francisco Chronicle. 


‘*This book, which is historical as to emigrations and expeditions, and 
vividly descriptive of topography, reservations, and tribal distinctions, is 
an invaluable aid to the study of the situation.”— Philadelphia Ledger and 
Transcript. 


IIl. 





MANUAL TRAINING. The Solution of Social and | 


Industrial Problems. By Charles H. Ham. 
404. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Illustrated. Pp. 


xxii, 


‘* Great value the book assuredly bas. It marks an epoch in the history 
of education, and especially of American education. . We should 
a for it a cordial welcome and a careful consideration."—N. Y. 

orld, 


_‘*Mr, Ham writes in a spirit of enthusiastic devotion to his subject, and 
his pages exhibit a wide range of information respecting education and the 
social problem.”—N. Y. Sun. 


_ ‘Mr, Ham’s plea is well-nigh irresistible, and certainly irrefutable. It 
is earnestly commended to the attention of teachers, parents, statesmen, 
and philosophers.”—The Beacon, Boston. 


Published by HARPER & 


HARPER'S 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 
;. 
GEORGE ELIOT AND HER HEROINES. A Studs 
By Abba Gooid Woolson. With Portrait. Pp. x, 178 Crown Svo, 
cloth, $1.25. 1 


JOSEPH THE PRIME-MINISTER. By the Rev. 
William M. Taylor, D.D., LL.D., author of ‘ David, King of Israel,’ 
‘ Peter the Apostle,’ * Paul the Missionary, ete. Pp, M2. 12mo, cloth, 
1.50. 

Ii. 
A VICTORIOUS DEFEAT. A_ Nevel. By Wolcott 
Balestier. Illustrated by Altred Brennan. Pp 3). 12mo,extra cloth, $1 

IV. 
ECONOMICS FOR THE PEOPLE. Being Plain Taiks 


on Economics, especially for Use in Business, in Schools, and in Wo 


men's Reading Classes. By R. R. Bowker. Pp. vi, 286. 16mo, cloth, 
75 cents. 
7, 
UPLAND AND MEADOW. A Peetguissings Chronicle. 
By Char = *. Abbott, M.D. Pp. x, 388. I2mo, ornamental cloth, $1.50, 
a 
Rs VL 


ee 
EVENTFU® . 
the Right Reve. * 
pal Church in De. 


"GHTS IN BIBLE HISTORY. By 
‘fred Lee, D.D., Bishop of the Protestant Episco 
Pp. 4244. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
Ye, VIL. 
A STORY &., THE LOST ISLAND. By’ 
Pp. 284. 


ATLA: 
Mrs. J. Gregory Smith,a & of ‘Dawn to Sunrise,’ ete. 
16mo, extra cloth, $1. 

VIL. 


A MEMO/R OF MRS. EDWARD LIVINGSTON, 


With Letters hitherto unpublished. By Louise Livingston Hunt. Pp. 
182, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
IX 
INDEX TO HARPER'S MAGAZINE. Alphabetical, 


Vols. L to LX.X., Inclusive. 

Svo, cloth, $4; half calf, 36.25. 

4 

IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. A Nevel. 

Pp. vi, 412. 16mo, half cloth, 75 cents. 
XL. 

THE LIVES OF GREEK STATESMEN. Second Se- 
ries. Ephialtes—Hermokrates. By the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, Bart, 
M.A Pp. xx, 366. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. Umiform with Vol. I. 

XIL. 

THE STUDENT'S MODERN EUROPE. A His- 
tory of Modern Europe from the Capture of Constantinople, 1453, to 
the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. By Richard Lodge, M.A. Pp. xxx, 772. 
12mo. cloth, $1.50. (In ‘ The Student's Series.”) 

XIIL. 

TWO ARROWS: A Story of Redand White. By W. O. 

Stoddard, Author of ‘The Talking Leaves: An Indian Story,” etc. 


Illustrated. Pp. 240. Square 16mo, ornamental cloth, §1. (In 
** Harper's Young People Series.”) 


Analytical, and Classified. 


Compiled by 
C. A. Durfee. Pp. 74. 


By Edna Lyall. 


BROTHERS, New York. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars, 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent uniess requested. 

The paper is — at expiration of the subscrip- 
tion, unless prevt 

Remittances at the risk af the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or pos- 
tal order, payable to “‘ Publisher of the Nation.” 

When a change of address ts desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Bow 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 








TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 4 a 


|No deviation.) 


On any page not specified, 15 cents per line 
each insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents, 

A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with 
ohotce of page, $27. 

A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with 


a 


chotce of position, $80. 10 
Twenty per cent. advance for top of column or 
other preferred position, when specified ; where 
positions are not specified, advertisements are 
15 


classified as far as possible and arranged in 
order ef size, the largest at the top. 

Tweny per cent.advance for cuts, fancy or, 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION fonts, and 
all other special typography. (Subject toapproval.) Cuts 
are inserted only on inside pages of cover or fly-leaves, 
not on outside of cover, nor on pages numbered for bind- 
ing. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $250, 
10 per cent.; $500, 15 per cent.; $750, 20 per cent.; $1,000, 
25 per cont, Credits are made December 31. On a yearly 
g to 52 pages the discount is one- 





si pia ‘aie 





third. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 

THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 9,100 
copies, The Subscription List is always open to inapec- 
tion. 








*,* Copies of THz NaTION may be procured in 
Paris of J. G. ns 8 Rue des Capucines ; 
Rn in fondon of B. tevens, 4 Traf. 

unre; George Street, 96 Cornhill E. C.; H. F. 
& Co., 449 Strand; and American News 
Room, 8 Haymarket. 
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Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
ConNECTICUT, Hartford. 
TEELE’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies, No, 25 Wethersfield Avenue, Hartford, Conn.— 
Location and sanitary conditions unsur a large 
and able corps of resident teachers; pils greduated 
or prepared for Smith, Vassar, or Wellesley; German 
and French spoken in the family; Art Department com- 
ene and thorough. 
Fall term begins September 2: 22, 1886, 
GEORGE W. STEELE. 





CONNECTICUT, 
LACK WALL ySCHOOL. —A FAMILY 
and Le nee = lew = na for boys. Thorough > 
struction and caref . New and en 
commodations. i G. BARTLETT, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, Middleto 
TLSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL GIVES 


a superior preparation for Coilege. The Princt- 
pal has served a term of t! 
ege. . Send for circular. 


" MASSACHUSETTS, Amhers 2 
UMMER SCHOOL ‘OF LANGUAGES 
at Amherst College.—Tenth Session, July 5th to 
A st 6th. Twenty-one Teachers ; Twelve Departments, 
t,and Music. For programmes ad- 





WILSON. 











including . aN 
dress Prof. W et Amherst, Mass. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
OSTON UNI VERSI TY Law School. 
Address the Dean, 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Bos! 
NSTITUTE “OF TECHNOLOGY. 


Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 
Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture, etc. JaMEs P. 
MunRokg, Sec’y. FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Boylston Place. 
pr PARATION FOR THE JINSTI- 
tute of Technology. one HALE. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambri 
OME FOR BOYS. DR. t. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than three boys into his a y fo 
fit for college or educate privately. The only pupi -” 
—_ wot Be examined last June entered Harv: 
thout “conditions,” and with “credits” in tb 
out out of t the 17 subjects of examination. Se te tuition 
and best of o—: in all respects, Charmin Santon, with 











fine tennis-court. E. ABBorT, Ph.D. (Harv.). 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 13 Appian Way. 
R. JOSHUA KENDALL’S DA VA AND 


Family School for Boys. Mr. Kendall will take 
charge of two or three boys during the summer vacation 
at his farm on Sutton's Island, near Mt. Desert, Me. Fa- 
cilities for rowing —— and the study of Natural - 
tory. Boys fitted for tte Fall Examinations, if desi 





MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfiel 
nae ae T HILL ‘School Sor Young Ladies. 
res for college, Science, “Art, Music. poate 
ry healt ful location. Established in 1869. JAMES C 
ARSONS, Princi ipal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Lanesboro, Berkshire Co 
LMWooD ‘INSTITUTE, ESTAB- 


lished in 1849, one for Sw: or business. 
A. GILBERT A.M., Prin. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Bonen 
R. KNAPP’S WOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys. The — J (twentieth school year) be- 
gins sins September 22d, 1 


ee ae 
DA MS ACADEMY. — PREPARA- 
and beegding school for boys. Third term 
an ie April, 1 
‘or Catalogue tad ot other information address 
WILuiaM EVERETT, Ph.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
'REYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A PRE- 
paratory School for Boys. 44th pose, Circulars 
on application. GEORGE F. — Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, West 
OWARD COLLEGIAT TE “Institute.— 
Home and Day ea for Girls and Young 
Women. Offers a full pre tory, with shorter college 
course, includin all Chlieglate work essential to a tho- 
rough general education, or to advanced work in Ameri- 
- or English Universities. Age, Will open 
Ley! pew Principal, rooms in noteaines. For catalogue 


LEN myn Ph.D., 
Gratuate of aaanines ore College, Boston University, 
d Newnham College, —= England. 


New JERSEY, Lawrence 
AWRENCE VILLE "SCHOOL. —John C, 
Green foundation. Applications for admission 
should be made from 3 to 6 months in advance of date 
of entrance. For Catalogue containing Courses of Study 
and Calendar, and for other information, address 
Rev. JaMEs C, MACKENZIE, Ph.D. 


New Jersey, New Brunswick, 13 Livingston Ave, 
WE MISSES ANABLE’S ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 
will reopen 5 September 23. 
New J ERSEY, Princeton. 
EPARATORY SCHOOL.—Prepares for 
Princeton and all colleges. ape | Seneeaen, 


President James soo. For catal 
eens BIS OP, , - 





























New YORK, C 
PoRt HILL “SCHOOL (for Boys). — Second 
year. Baleront accommodations. %600. 
. JAMES HatTrRick LEE, Head Master. 


NEw vee New Hartford. 
V RS. A. M. COLLIER’S COUNTRY 
Home and Boarding School for Young Girls from 
6to16. Motherless children, and those whose parents 
are abroad, tenderly cared for. Open the entire year. 





hree years as es ge Yale Col- . 





New York, Suspens 
D- VEAUX "COLLEGE. — A Military 


f Set for Boys. $350 
” WILFRED >  Momno, eM, P President. 





NEw York, Syracuse. 
RS. C. M. WILKINSON'S HOME 
School for Girls.—Number strictly limited. School 

year a hd oenonnee Sept. 15, 1886. 





RS. PIATT § SCHOOL YOUNG 
Ladies.—The next school year Thursday, 
Sept. 17, 1885. Applications should be e early. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn M 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE. A College for 
Women. Offers courses for graduate and under. 
uate students in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Mathematics, 
lish, French, Old French, Italian, iS) ish, rman 
ine cluding Gothic ondis vo ‘German 
Science, Chemis od Pie d Botany. ‘Instruction 
—-_ in as y and I Physivs. “Wellequlpped labora- 
Gymnas nt’s oe. La 
Rogtish Moth for the Fe ee given next year in G 
nglish thematics, History, and Biology, should 1 z 
made at an vearty date. For Program, address as above. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 5128 Germantown 


Avenue, Phila. 
RANKLIN SCHOOL.—AN ENGLISH 
and Classical School for Boys. Six resident pupils. 
sent on application. 
GrorGE A. PERRY, A.M., Head-Master. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown. 
AMILTON SCHOOL.—10r1 AND 10? 

Price St , Germantown, Pa.—Training for business 
and the technical professions. Pupils prepared for 
rican and German Universities. Circulars and full daier. 
mation sent on application. A limited Ce of resi 
dent pupils received. Joun WM. HEINs, 

——— 











PENNSYLVANIA, Haverford College 
AVERFORD COLLEGE. eo the coun- 
try near Philadelphia. Under care of Friends, 
but open to all. Number limited to Ninety Boarders. 
Three Courses. Library 15,000 vols. boratories 
and Observatory. MaKE EARLY APPLICATION FOR NEXT 
FALL. For catalogues address 
ISAAC SHARPLESS, Dean, 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Norwood Avenue, 
Chestnut Hill. 
RS. WAL TER D. ._ COMEG YS and Miss 
Bell’s English and French Boarding and Day 
School for Young ies will reopen Sept. 21. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
M5 ANABLE’S SCHOOL for Young 
Ladies will reopen Sept. 23, 1885. 


School Agencies. 
ROCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


—— Building, Chi will su perinten- 
dents. teachers, gpeciaiiots wi Rg sn Bo ny Cen- 
tral, catern, and Southern States To oz clouing year. year. 


RNELL University Teachers’ aeoeehetion, 

aca, N.Y.—School officers wanting first-class teach 

ers, or Cornell men desiring Rosthions. please address the 
President of the Association, H. J. MESSENGER, Jr. 


CHOOL AGENCY. — Olas a and best known 


in the United States. Estab’d 1 
J.u ww V. SCHERMERHOR™ & Co., 7 East itn St.. New York. 


WE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
110 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. Teachers wanted. 


Teachers. 


CLASSICAL TEACHER, PH.D. OF 
Harvard, now studying abroad, seeks on enange- 
ment for next year. For reference apply to the Re 
J. M. CLARKE, Syracuse, N. Y. 
A COLLEGE GRADUATE WITH SIX 
ears’ experience desires a —* for Septem- 
, as teacher of Higher English. eadenans 
20 7th St., New Bedford, Mass. 


GRADUATE OF GOTTINGEN 


(Ph.D.) who, for a number of years, taught success- 
fully a. and mod. languages in this country, and is 


























ber, L 











spending is reer in Paris, desires a ition in a college 
or some ocho of high standing, to n next fall. Best 
ref. Address “Clio” pte. rte. bureau 25, Paris, France. 


A JOHNS HOPKINS GRADUATE 
(Ph.D.), who has had successful experience in teach 
ing, desires a position for next autumn. Specialty, High- 
er Mathematics. woes peurences. Address 
,» Lock was 81, 
Lake City, Fla. 


PROFESSOR OF MATHEMATICS 

who has had ten years’ successful experience in 
college instruction wishes a new position. e refers to 
well- ROwR educators in leading Eastern and Western 
colleges. Add 





MATHEMATICS, care of the Nation. 


Oey W.STONE, Tutor for Harvard, 
68 Chestnut Street. Boston. 


RADUATE OF SHEFFIELD SCIEN- 

tifie ames, Yale College, of successful experience 

as teacher, an d engaged f. ‘or oaes five years upon experi- 

mental electrical work, is open to reéngagement as teach- 

4 of amenee, Address E. A. CoLBy, Weston Laboratory, 
ewar 


ARVARD GRADUATE ('79) DE- 
sires boys in the city to tutor for the coming 
school year, or one or more boys to take to Europe. 
JOHN ALDEN i, 











Dob 
References: E. R. Satterlee, 48 Pine St., Wm. mR A Hun- 
tington, D.D., Rector Grace Church. 
OHN W. DALZELL, PRIVATE TU- 
tor, 15 Appian Way, Cambridge, Mass. 





SR METRE oo 


Misinease 





ee, 

















may 13 btn. 


W lai: 


OYS.—A HARVARD GRADUATE 
would pass the summer with a small party of boys 
of good character at Parmachenee Lake, near the head- 
waters of the Magalloway River, Maine. For particu- 
lars address “* PARMACHENEE,”’ 
Care of the Nation. 


lv ISS A.C. MORGAN, PRINCIPAL of 
Young Ladies’ School, Portsmouth, N. ° 
European Trip for Ladies, for ths 








announces her 
Summer of 1 
Please send for itinerary. 


WE MESSRS x. FARRAND, L. E. 
d F. M. L a. ‘of Detroit, Michigan, will 
accompany a limited clans of young ladies to Annisquam, 
——a nity 0 pr studying 6 etentens acaiaail 
An oppo unity for studying seaside plants and animals 
will be offered. it Ballard Principal of Lenox 
Academy and Present, of the St. MNienotas Agassiz Asso 
—, will be one of the party and will aiiinthe in 
structio 
For further on - address 
iss FLORENCE May Lyon, 
No. 22 Charlotte Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


REFERENCES BY PERMISSION ; 


Dr. J. B. Angell, President of Michigan University. 
Dr. C. K. Adams, President of Cornell University, 
Prof. Mark W. Harrington, Michigan University. 
Mr. S. A. Farrand, Principal Newark Academy. 


7° EMPLOYING PRIN TERS. — 
thoroughly competent acto al printer, for ons 
years in —T of a large c 7 Ook and newspaper com- 

ing room, known at one time as ‘“‘ The Nation Press,”’ 

esires an en ment. First-class city references, in- 
cluding the publishers of the Nation. Address 

7 ee. care of the Nation, 
0 Broadway, New York 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Four Morgan Fellowships of the annual value of $500 
each are to be assigned for the year 1886-87 to persons 
undertaking advanced studies in the departments in 
which the degrees of Doctor of Philosophy and Doctor of 
Science are given. Applications should be addressed by 
May 15 to the Secretary of the Academic Council, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 


SUMMER LAW LECTORES (nine weekly) begin Sth 
July, 1886, and end 8th September. For circular apply 
(P. O. University of Va.) to Jonun B. Minor, Prof. Com. 


and Stat. Law 
GOLD MEDAL, 7 , 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
[NV EST | sowNd AND RELIABLE 


Western Farm Mortgage Co. 
F. M. eopeee, LAWRENCE, KAN. L. H. PERKINS, 


Preside nr retary 
PITAL AND SURPLUS, $250,000. 
Carefully Sclected first Mortgage Farm Loans, yable 
in N. Y. Unrivalled facilities. Absolute satisfaction. 
Ten Bane NY. experience. No losses. Refer to Third Nat’! 
ty; National Bank, Lawrence, Kan.; and 
foie of investors. Send for pamphlet forms and full 
information. Branch Offices in N. Y. City, Albany, and 
Phil, N. Y. OMice, 137 wwey. ©. C. C. HINE Son, Agts. 


Es YE: Ss Fitted with proper Glasses. Field, 

Marine, and Opera Giasses, Telescopes, Micro- 
Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Ear Cornets, etc. 
ALDSTEIN, pa res aed 41 _— Square, New York. 

Catalogues | by enclosing stam Established 1840. 


CHOOL BOOKS ae UGHT, SOLD, EX- 
—~ 4 Send list of any you have to dispose of, 
giving con =, < date of copy: rent or edition. , 
RSON we Book Co., 
66 and 68 Duane Street, N. Y. 
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THE TIFFANY 
GLASS COMPANY 


333 & 335 FouRTH AVENUE 
New Yorxk 


STAINED AND Mosaic GLaAss 


LOUISC. TIFFANY 
Pres’t and Art Director 

JOHN DUFAIS 
Secretary 


PRINGLE MITCHELL 
Vice-Pres’t and Manager 

JOHN CHENEY PLATT 
Treasurer 


Currey's Library Catalogue 
and [ndex. 


This is a blank book intended for use tn collections not 
exceeding 1,500 titles. It ts arranged so that any book 
can be entered under title of work and author's name, It 
is handsomely bound in half morocco, in one volume 
quarto (64¢x844 in.) with Index at the back and printed 
headings and rulings for proper description of every 
work, and made of the finest linen paper. It will be 
mailed post-paid to any address on receipt of $2 50 by the 


publishers. 
SHEPARD & JOHNSTON, 


146 Monroe St., Chicago, IIL 


TO BOOKBUYERS AND LIBRARIANS. 


DOUGLAS & FOULIS" 
CATALOGUES 
Of Surplus Library Books, 


Withdrawn from circulation and offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES: 
«*, These Catalogues include oe best recent works on 
HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, TRAVEL, POFTRY, THEO 
LOGY, a large collection of modern fiction, and many {tm 
portant works on SCOTTISH HISTORY and ANTIQU 
TIES. Also books on the FINE ARTS, RUSKIN’S WRIT 
INGS, ete. 


vst- free to any Address 


DOUGLAS & FOULIS, 
9 Castle St., 


Unmounted I -hotog) aplhs 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 
Embracing reproductions of famous original paintings, 
sculpture, architecture, etc. Price, cabinet size, ¢ 
dozen. Send 10-cent stamp for catalogue and supplement 
of over 7,000 subjects. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO 


Publishers, 8338 Washington Street, Boston, Masa. 
Please mention the Nation. 


D. ¢ G. Fy RANCIS, 17 ASTOR PLACE, 
, dealer in valuable new and ald books, 
= =, e aS. second-hand veoks. 
Foreign books imported to order 
Bookbinding in any style carefully attended to 
ent : cr issued from time to time, forwarded to any 


Edinburgh, Scotland. 


Brow N, BROTHERS & CO,, 
50 WaLL STrReEst, 


Issvz COMMERCIAL aypd TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
For use in 
THIs COUNTRY AND ARROAD. 





CROSBY'S 


orders. Notasecret. Formula on every label. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


For fifteen years has been a standard remedy with Physicians who treat mental or nervous dis- 


It aids in the bodily and wonderfully in the mental growth of children. 


It restores the ene 
in old or young. A 


lost by nervousness, debility, over-exertion; refreshes weakened vital powers 
ital Phosphite, not a Laboratory Phosphate. 


It is used by the Emperor Dom Pedro, a Gladstone, and all creat brain workers. 


F. CROSBY CO., 56 West 


For sale by druggists, or mail, $1. 


EST 25TH STREET, NEw YORK. 


lil 


What T. DeWITT TALMAGE and OTHERS say of 


Geo. Thoa. Dowling’s New Nowel 
THE WRECKERS. 
A SOCIAL STUDY, 

Fourth Edition Now Ready 


l2mo. Cloth. $1.25 


“The immediate success of ‘The Wreckers,” by Geo 
Thos, Dowling, does not surprise me, for I have watches 
him all along on his way to the front, Now he puts into 
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The Nation. 


NEW sent, Somme 2 jeu 13, a, 
The Week. 


Tue President’s action in vetoing two private 
pension bills which recently passed Congress is 
likely to call a halt on the recklessness of pen 
sion legislation. The lecture which he reads 
the members upon the gross carelessness with 
which such bills are rushed through by 
wholesale is severe, but it is well deserved. 
Mr. Cleveland’s course about these minor 
measures furnishes ample evidence that the 
raids upon the Treasury threatened in the ar- 
rears scheme and other vast jobs will meet 
effective opposition in the White House, if the 
demagogues succeed in rushing them through 


Congress. 











The new rule reported by Mr. Morrison, 
providing that all bills increasing pensions or 
creating new pensions shall be open to amend 
ments imposing new taxes to furnish the money 
to pay them, does not go far enough. Every 
such bill ought to be sent to the Committee of 
Ways and Means, and this committee ought to 
be required to report the taxes believed to be 
necessary to meet theexpenditure. Then the 
two propositions would be voted on together. 
It is said that the Republicans in the House 
do not relish the proposed rule. They 
want to have plenty of pensions without any 
increase of taxes. Well, there is one way to 
accomplish this, and we hope to see some brave 
man, like Mr. Hiscock or Mr. Reed, propose it. 
Let him introduce a bill to stop payments 
on the public debt in order to pay more 
pensions. A better way still would be to sus- 
pend the silver coinage. This would make 
room for $24,000,000 of new pensions. One 
thing is certain. If there is to be any consider- 
able increase in pensions, there must be taxes to 
correspond or a heavy reduction of disburse- 
ments elsewhere. 





The House of Representatives has done its 
share toward making a raid upon the national 
Treasury by passing a River and Harbor Bill 
of most extravagant proportions. This great 
log-rolling scheme calls for over $15,000,000, 
which is at the very least twice as large an 
amount as could justifiably be called for. Mir. 
Holman, of Indiana, tried hard to have the bill 
sent back to the committee with instructions to 
cut it down to $8,000,000, but only 85 members 
voted for this proposition, against 157 for the 
measure as it stood. Upon the final vote 143 
Representatives supported the grab, and 102 
opposed it. As there is little doubt about its 


success in the Senate, we may count upon the | 

legislative department of the Government doing | 
} 

But, fortunately 


its best to rifle the Treasury. 
for the taxpayers of the country, another branch 


of the Government must give its approval before | 


the money can be got at, and we much mis- 
take the character of President Cleveland if he 
does not interpose a decided objection, which, 
as Thursday's vote in the House showed, would 
prove fatal to the steal. Not the least among 





the advantages flowing from Mr. Blaine’s de 
feat is the fact that the people have now a rep 


resentative in the executive chair who can be | 


relied upon to protect them from the reckless 
demagogues, whose $15,000,010 river and har 
bor log-rolls and $800,000,000 pension-arrears 
scheme threaten the financial integrity of the 
nation, 





The seizure of the American fishing schooner | 


David J. Adams by the Dominion authorities 
for violation of the Treaty of 1818 gives New 
England Congressmen a chance to ** 
but it will 


show off ” 
as defenders of the national honor, 
hardly lead to war, or even 
of commercial relations with Britain. 
The facts in the case are very simple. The 
Treaty of 1818 provides that American fisher 
men may enter the bays or harbors of her 
Majesty's dominions in America to seck shelter, 
repair diumages, and 
water, but ‘for no other purpose whatever.” 
The offending schooner entered for the pur 
chase of bait, which is clearly in violation 
of the last claimed 
that the universally recognized — principle 
of commercial freedom invelves the right to 
enter for such purchase. But a United States 
statute provides that any vessel intending to 
touch at a foreign port and purchase goods 
there shall obtain a permit from the Collector 
of Customs of the port whence she sails, set 
ting forth her intention, while the schooner in 
question had no such permit, and her master 
had fastened canvas over her stern to 
prevent identification, apparently because he 
knew that he had not complied with the law. 
The investigation which will be made by our 
authorities will undoubtedly lead to an amica 
ble settlement of the pending controversy, and 
an arrangement which will prevent similar 
disputes in the future, without the necessity of 
enacting any retaliatory legislation, although 
not of course without the 
scream,” 


to a rupture 


Great 


purehase wood obtain 


clause, although it is 


‘letting eagle 





The utter collapse of the Jefferson Davis sen 
sation isa striking evidence that the country 
has finally emerged from the sectional! epoch in 


politics. Nothing could have happened which 


would show what the sentimental reception of 


the old man really meant, better than the fact 
that the most gushing participant in the de 
monstrations was that representative Southern 
Republican, General Longstreet, of Georgia, 
who brought out his Confederate uniform for 
the occasion. As though this were not enough 
to close the mouths of Northern Bourbons, who 
hoped that something was to be made out of 
the tour for the benefit of the Republican par 
ty, the two most prominent Republican pa 
pers in the South, the Wheeling (W. Va.) Jn- 
telligencer and the Louisville (Ky.) Commercial, 
were prompt to ridicule the idea of attaching 
any importance to the incident. 





The riots in Cleveland, Chicago, ard Mil- 
waukee a rapid change of 
opinion about the partition of Poland. It 
has hitherto been considered by the bulk of the 
American people a monstrous crime on the 


are producing 








part 
in it. 


of the three Powers which took part 

But the events of the last few weeks are 
leading many to condemn the Powers for not 
having gone further and partitioned the indi 


ma 


vidual Poles as well as Poland. One hears 
everywhere very severe comments on their 
action, from this point of view But 
this is unjust. The Poland which was pat 
titioned was the Poland of the robles: tl 
Poles who are bombthrowing and roving 
around with red flags in the West are draw 
from the ranks of a Very hor i 
degraded peasantry, for whose barbarism th 
present owners of Poland are responsible 
Unlike Hlinois, Wisconsin has a Govert 
be proud of As we have more than one 
pointed out, the chief responsibility fi 
continuance of the disturbances growing eutof 
the strikes in the former State rests ups 
Executive, Richard J. Oglesby, whose course 


from the very trst 


has been pusillanims 


and promoune of disorder With a man 


of the Oglesby type in the Executive chair 
of Wisconsin, the metropolis of that State 
would be today at the merey of a blood 


thirsty mob. But Jeremiah M, Rusk is a 
man of a different sort A stawe-driver 
and a frontier tavern keeper in early life 
he soon won the respect of the pioneers in 


his vicinity, and his good sense « 
him to the people of 


mnmended 
the whole State as he be 
came more Widely known through service in 
the Legislature. A brave soldier in the Union 
army, he knows what war is, and understands 
that the only way to deal with a band of riot 
ers is by the use of cold lead. When troubk 
was threatened in Milwaukee a few days ago, hi 
went at once to the city, summoned a sufficient 
force of militia to suppress disorder if it should 
break forth, and, when 
in n and slaugh 
ter, he ordered that the troops should fire to kil) 


the mob sallied forth 
the morning bent on rmapine 
A single volley at long range showed the mo} 
that the troops ‘‘meant business,” and broke the 
backbone of the insurrection against authority. 
When a Pohsh Alderman went to the Governor 
and remonstrated with him, he told his visitor to 
go back and tell his countrymen that he would 
stop these riotous demonstrations if he had to 
call every able man in the State into 

military service to do it; and when the Alder- , 
man went away and began threatening on the 

streets that the militia should suffer for their 

action, the authorities notified him that he 

would be arrested on the charge of inciting a 

riot if he did not stop, 


bodied 





Some friends of ‘‘ Labor,” among whom we 
are surprised to see the name of Mr. Henry 
George, are trying to persuade themselves that 
it is possible in labor troubles to make a dis- 
tinction between a little intimidation and a 
great deal—that is, between boycotting and 
bomb-throwing. But the point is too fine 
for popular apprehension. There is no dif- 
ference except one of degree between con- 
certed illegal attempts to injure any citizen 
in his person, property, or reputation. If we 
allow any committee or combination, for any 
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purpose whatever, to engage openly in the 
work of destroying a man’s business or ex- 
torting ransom from him to prevent its de- 
struction, or to fill his life with terror by 
threats or denunciations, we cannot in prac- 
tice put any limits to its power. Outside 
the law and the Constitution there are no 
metes or bounds to the exercise of power, and 
no possibility of tracing them. The Constitu- 
tion says that no man shall be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property except by due process of 
law, and that even when convicted of an 
offence by due process of law, cruel or un- 
usual punishment shall not be inflicted, nor 
excessive fines be imposed on him. It is 
these provisions which make the United States 
a free country, and a more attractive resi- 
dence than Russia or Turkey. They do not 
say that a man may occasionally have his pro- 
perty taken away from him, or have excessive 
fines inflicted on him now and then, or that he 
may be kicked and cuffed on such conditions as 
trades unions may from time to time prescribe. 
They say that nothing of the kind shall ever 
take place, on any pretext whatsoever. 
Nor do they allow even judges or juries to 
inflict what penalties they please, or inflict 
any penalty without proof of legal guilt. 
Everybody who is charged by the law with 
the duty of doing anything unpleasant to any 
citizen, has the extent of his power and 
the conditions under which it may be exer- 
cised strictly defined. There is no discretion 
left in the matter to anybody. 





When we get outside the law, and begin to 
allow ever so little intimidation or coercion to 
be practised by either individuals or organiza- 
tions for purposes of their own, we 
begin a descent at the bottom of which 
is anarchy—that is, arson, pillage, and 
murder, revolvers, rifles, and bombs. Grant 
that intimidation may be practised in order 
to compel a man to do something which he 
does not wish to do, by his rivals, or enemies, 
or employees, and the amount and kind 
of intimidation become at once dependent on 
the resistance he may offer, or the greed 
or unscrupulousness of his persecutors. If 
distributing abusive bandbills about him 
will not suffice, he must have his customers 
frightened into leaving him, and his provisions 
stopped. If this will not do, he must be cud- 
gelled, and his furniture and machinery 
smashed, and his factory burnt. If the police 
enable him to disregard all these things, the 
police must be shot or blown up. We see 
iliustrations of all these stages of descent in 
the strikes of the past few weeks. Intimi- 
dation in the hands of the more intelligent 
strikers consists in attempts to destroy the 
business of those who refuse to employ them 
on their own terms, by trying to divert custom 
from them, or, in other words, by simple 
*‘boycott.” In the next grade it takes the 
form of assault and battery and the smash- 
ing of machinery and furniture; in the 
next state, it consists in riotous and armed 
assemblages declaring war against the whole 
social organization. It is mere folly to 
suppose that we can in this country have 
a little lawlessness, or have lawlessness for 
special occasions and no others. It is some- 
thing from which communities must abstain 





altogether if they do not mean to drink deep 
of it. 





Alabama has had no trouble with boycotting 
yet, but if this crime is attempted in that State 
there wil! be no question about its receiving 
proper punishment. The last Legislature 
passed the following ‘‘ act to encourage indus- 
try in the State of Alabama”: 

** Any person who s1all, by force or threats of 
violence to person or property, prevent or seek 
to prevent any person, firm, or corporation en- 
gaged in any lawful business, or who shall in like 
manner disturb, interfere with, or prevent the 
peaceful exercise of any lawful industry, busi- 
ness, or calling, by any other person within the 
State of Alabama, shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and on conviction must be fined not less 
than $10 nor more than $500,and may also be 
imprisoned in the county jail or sentenced to hard 
labor for the county for not more than twelve 
months.” 

No State has yet been heard of which has not 
upon its statute-book provisions which fully 


cover the crime of boycotting. 





Bradstreet’s collection of statistics of the 
eight-hour movement shows that the total num- 
ber of workmen engaged in it in all parts of 
the country is 325.000. The demand for 
shorter hours has been conceded to 150,000 
without a strike and to 35,000 after strik- 
ing, leaving 140,000 still on strike or de- 
feated. The trades in which the movement 
has been most successful are those connected 
with house building, agricultural-implement 
makers, furniture making, and machinery 
building. These are trades not subject 
to foreign competition. In those which 
are subject to such competition, either in the 
way of exportation ot the domestic product or 
of importation of the foreign, the movement 
has met with little success. In some cases the 
employers have yielded in consequence of con- 
tracts on hand which must be filled, but have 
notified the men that they shall return to ten 
hours when the contracts are completed, or 
close the works. The whole movement is 
in fact experimental. In those branches of 
industry which yield sufficient profit to warrant 
an increase of wages—for that is what shorter 
time most commonly signifies—the increase 
will be granted. In others it will not be 
granted, or, if granted temporarily, it will be 
withdrawn hereafter. While a creat deal 
of loss always attends such experi- 
ments, there is nothing to be urged against 
them so long as the rights of neither 
party are invaded and the law is not violated. 
The principal part of the loss proceeds from the 
stoppage of machinery. A deduction of 20 per 
cent. from the producing power of the Pull- 
man Car Works, for example, means much 
more to the community than a reduction of 
one-fifth of the laboring force. But this is no 
valid argument to be addressed to a man who 
prefers not to work more than eight hours out 
of twenty-four. 





When Master-Workman Powderly is sensi- 
ble, he is very sensible; but when he is foolish, 
he can be as foolish as any fool in the country. 
His motto seems to be to throw energy into 
everything—good, bad, or indifferent. In 
the early part of the Southwestern strike, he 
talked like a philosopher; but when he found 
the strikers would not obey him, and that they 
had to be humored, he showed that he could 





be as silly and inaccurate as any of them. 
When that affair blew over, however, he at 
once recovered his wits, and the ‘‘ secret circu- 
lar” which was printed on Monday is really 
full of ‘‘ horse sense.” To be sure, there is no- 
thing in it which would not be mere platitude 
in the mouth of any mau but a Knight of La- 
bor; but, coming from a Knight, after all 
that has happened and the exhibitions the 
Knights have been making of themselves, 
it has an air of almost superhuman wisdom. 
That it should be necessary, however, to give 
the Knights such simple, homely advice, 
sounding so like the address of the Superin- 
tendent of a Sunday-school to troublesome 
boys, shows what a huge job of education Mr. 
Powderly has undertaken. We wish him all 
success in it, but must strenuously oppose the 
suggestion of one of the Curtin Committee that 
he should be allowed to revise the Constitution 
of the United States. The pretensions of the 
Knights have been sadly lowered since then. 





The events of the past fortnight have da- 
maged other champions of labor besides Mr. 
Powderly. Martin Irons has vanished from 
the proud position he held for a few weeks. 
He evidently dislikes manual labor as much as 
anybody, however, and does not mean, glorious 
though it be, to do any more of it than he can 
help. He says he is now going to de 
vote himself to ‘‘ lecturing and organization.” 
fle received very large sums of money during 
the strike, of which no account was probably 
rendered to anybody, and he will perhaps work 
out the amount in denunciations of capital. 
Another great fall is that of O’Donnell. He 
appeared on the surface as a street ricter only 
six weeks ago, and then had a short period of 
great power and glory, in which he threatened 
to suspend all means of conveyance in this 
city, and hurled defiance at the Grand Jury 
and in fact the whole American people, and 
repeated poetry about the state of his heart, 
and carried a sheaf of greenbacks under his 
arm. Now he is deposed as a traitor, and has 
been deprived of all his honors. He is probably 
comfortably provided for, but if he had to rely 
on regular industry of any kind, the best thing 
he could get would probably be the drivership 
of a bobtail car. There is nothing the cause of 
labor needs so much as distrust of the gift of 
the gab; and now that the funds of labor or- 
ganizations are growing, there will be terrible 
competition for the handling of them among 
the restless, windy demagogues who hate 
honest toil, in all the shops in the country. 





The ‘‘ private understandings” between the 
Knights of Labor and their employers gene- 
rally fill so large a space in the ‘‘ grievances” 
of the day, and lead to so much confusion and 
loss of time, that it would seem as though 
a rule should be promulgated by Mr. 
Powderly or some other competent authority, 
that in cases of negotiation, arbitration, and 
settlement everything should be reduced to 
writing, and that the committees appointed 
to consider labor troubles of any kind 


whatsoever should refuse to consider 
anything not recorded in black and 
white. When Mr. Powderly found that 


the Knights at St. Louis would not obey his 
orders after his conference with Jay Gould, he 
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remembered that his understanding with 
Gould was, that Hoxie should arbitrate 
with persons not in the employ of the 
Missouri-Pacific Company, although Gould 
had in his possession a telegram from Powder- 
ly’s secretary to Martin Irons affirming the con- 
trary. So also it appears that one of the mov- 
ing causes of the rejection of the Third Ave- 
nue settlement by the Empire Protective Asso- 
ciation, according to the Herald's report, was 
that ‘‘Mr. Lauterbach had promised on the 
part of the company many things that had not 
been put in the agreement, but which 


Downing said that he and his col- 
leagues believed would be carried out, 


The men admitted that if the company could 
be trusted the agreement was all right, but the 
men, they said, had been so frequently de- 
ceived by the Third Avenue Company that 
they would not trust them for anything except 
it was put in writing. It was this 
omission _ that the men complained 
of, and they were very much surprised that 
O'Donnell should have accepted verbal pro 
mises when he knew whom ke was dealing 
with.” Ifthe Knights of Labor are seriously in 
favor of arbitration as a means of settling labor 
troubles, they must begin by casting out ‘‘ pri- 
vate understandings.” Arbitration is a quasi- 
judicial proceeding. No court would allow 
one of the parties to a controversy to bring in 
new matter after the case was closed; least of 
all, recollections of things not remembered by 
the other party. 





The Third Avenue Knights have refused to 
ratify the agreement made by their Committee. 
They have given as their reason for refusing 
that the agreement ‘‘ compromises tle indi- 
vidual reputation of our members and is de- 
grading to the manhood of our noble order.” 
This is a point u;on which they are the sole 
judges. If any man or collection of men deem 
their honor compromised by any project 
offered for their acceptance, it is both their 
right ang their duty to reject it. Nobody 
else is entitled to express any opinions upon 
such a subject, and accordingly we shall ex- 
press none. Their sense of honor would be 
more highly appreciated by the community if 
it were not prefaced by a protest against the 
practice of arming the drivers and conductors 
of street-cars with pistols, as tending to create 
riots and bloodshed. This unwholesome pro- 
ceeding on the part of the Third Avenue 
Company is looked upon as_ threatening 
the public peace, and is denounced vigorously. 
There is a very simple recipe for this evil, and 
that is for all persons to avoid pulling armed 
drivers and conductors off their cars and to 
refrain from attacking them. Let the strikers 
remain at home or in their own committee 
rooms and cherish their honor, leaving the new 
drivers and conductors the equal privilege of 
cherishing theirs. In this way the average man 
hood of the community will be raised and all 
breaches of the peace will be avoided. If 
reading matter is wanted by men who refuse 
to work for $2 per day, we commend to all 
such the touching narrative sent to Congress 
by the weavers of Philadelphia, who are thank- 
ful to get employment at 80 cents per day, and 
who complain that many of their number can- 
not find work even at that rate, 
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What is alarming Europe in the determina- 
tion of the Greeks to go to war is their appa- 
rent complete indifference to the advice, or 
remonstrance, or even coercion of the Powers. 
Their ports are now blockaded, but the war 
fever seems to grow stronger all the while, 
showing, it is supposed, either that they are 
satisfied that the coercion will go no further 
than the blockade, or that there is somebody 
behind Greece far mightier than she is, 
who has promised if she fights to see her 
through. The general impression is, of course, 
that this somebody is Russia; that she is going 
to do for the Greeks what she did for the Ser 
vians—that is, wait till they begin to be worsted 
and then step in to put an end tothe Mus 
sulman atrocities, and this time put an end 
also to the Ottoman Empire in Europe. Last 
time she came very near doing it. The 
minarets of St. Sophia were in sight from the 
Russian camp when the treaty of San Stefa- 
no was signed. Another march would have 
carried the Russian headquarters to Stam 
bul. That he allowed himself to be stayed 
by Beaconsfield’s threats was something which 
the late Emperor was said always to have 
deeply regretted. It was a mistake which his 
successor would undoubtedly not commit 
under similar circumstances. 





Irish home rule seems from the last advices 
to be in a more perilous condition than ever, 
owing, apparently, to Mr. Gladstone's failure to 
make any formal offer of a compromise to the 
Chamberlain Radicals. That he is willing to 
make modifications in the bill there appears 
to be no doubt, but he is unwilling to pro- 
duce them until it gets into the Committee 
of the Whole, where it will be thorough 
ly overhauled, But Mr. Chamberlain and 
his followers are not willing to wait. They 
want to know before the second reading what 
is to be the full measure of the concessions to 
be made to them, leaving only the details for 
discussion in the Committee. Mr. Gladstone's 
refusal to gratify them has bitterly disappoint 
ed them, and has apparently turned many 
waverers against the scheme altogether. This, 
at all events, appears to be true of political 
men in London. 





Whether it is true of the voters in the pro- 
vinces—that is, whether they are not perfectly 
willing still to confide in Gladstone's discretion 
—remains to be seen. Until now, in spite of 
the great uproar made by the metropolitan 
critics of the plan, there has been no sign of 
any weakening of Mr. Gladstone's hold on 
the Liberal constituencies. Mr. Chamberlain 
was beaten on the question of supporting the 
Premier in his own Birmingham caucus, 
and more signally beaten still at the great 
Liberal Convention, formed of delegates 
from all the caucuses, plus the Liberal mem- 
bers of Parliament, held in London last week. 
He there had to submit to the mortification 
of hearing the epithet ‘‘traitor,” levelled at 
him by one speaker, received with deafening 
applause. It consequently would be hasty 
to assume that Gladstone is really check- 
ed, or that one of these wonderful 
reactions which have so often plucked bim 
from the jaws of failure, may not set in before 
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the vote on the second reading and bear down 
all opposition, The debate will probably last 
a fortnight or three weeks, and the number 
of speakers on both sides will be very large 
and it is quite fair te assume that the Minis 
try will be much helped by the oratory of 
the Opposition. In other 
the opponents of home rule talk, the worse 
they fare. 
orators and writers, one of which confines itself 


words, the more 


They consist of two classes of 
to simple abuse of the Irish en masse, like Mr 
Bear, who, in the last number of the fbr¢ 
Irish 
favor the change—that is, the great majority 
of the 
members to the 
“crowd of Fenians, 
rogues, and paupers.” 
argument in the 
rates the working-class Radicals, 
seeing a whole people indicted. The other 


nightly Review, declares that the who 
people who returned 85 out of 108 
present) Parliament—are 
and 
This is the 


clubs, but it 


i 
priests, and 
favorit 

CNUs 

who dishke 
class, Which concedes that there is something 
good in the Irish, and that home rule ought 
to be granted, is so barren in sugeestion that 
the more it talks the more apparent the poverty 
of its resources becomes, and the more wonder 


ful Gladstone's constructive genius seems 


The main—in fact, one might say the only 
question on which those who favor home rulk 
at ail, differ among themselves, is that of Trish 
representation at Westminster. The Chamber 
lainites say that what they seek is federm 
tion, while what Mr. Gladstone 
is separation. They have a cer 
tain number, at least, of 
remain in the imperial Parliament to deliberat 
and vote on imperial concerns, in which Ire 
land must, willy nilly, continue to be deeply 
interested. There is a great deal of force in 
this view, and it probably commands the sup 
port of the great bulk of the English and 
Scotch Liberals, and will finally be accepted 
by Mr. Gladstone himself. The Trish, how 
ever, object to anything of the kind, at least 
for the present, which are un 
doubtedly very reasonable, They say that, 
for well-known reasons, the bulk of the edu 
cated class in Ireland are not enlisted in the 
Nationalist movement, and would not at first 
lend much aid in making it a success, This 
would, in spite of the fact that Ireland 
now provides more than her share of the 
talent and capacity which are to be found in 
the British service, leave the new Irish govern 
ment very slenderly equipped, for a while at 
least, with legislative ability. There would be 
about enough,and none too much, the Parnell- 
ites say, for the Parliament in Dublin, which 
would have to deal at once with many perplex 
ing domestic problems. Where they would 


PTO PN se 8 
want to 


Irish members 


on grounds 


find fit representatives to send to West 
minster they say they do not know, 
and fear that if they now try to man 


two Parliaments, the Irish cause will be dis- 
credited in one or the other. They therefore 
propose that the arrangements for Federal rep- 
resentation should be postponed until the 
home government is in working order. All 
this is very fair, and a satisfactory solution 
would doubtless be easily reached if the Irish 
were approached, by either English party, in a 
conciliatory spirit and on a footing of equality. 
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[WEDNESDAY, May 5, to Tumspay, May 11, 1886, 


inclusive. } 
DOMESTIC, 

In vetoing a special pension bill on Saturday 
President Cleveland said: ‘‘ The policy of fre- 
quently reversing, by special enactment, the 
decisions of the bureau invested by law with 
the examination of pension claims, fully 
equipped fer such examination, and which 
ought not to be suspected of any lack of libe- 
rality to our veteran soldiers, is exceedingly 
questionable.” He added: ‘‘ There have lately 
been presented to me on the same day for ap- 
proval nearly 240 special bills, granting and 
increasing pensions, and restoring to the pen- 
sion list the names of parties which for cause 
have been dropped. To aid Executive duty 
they were referred to the Pension Bureau for 
examination and report. After a delay abso- 
lutely necessary they have been returned to me 
within a few hours of the limit constitutionally 
provided for the Executive action. Two hun- 
dred and thirty-two of these bills are thus 
classified: Eighty-one cover cases in which fa- 
vorable action by the Pension Bureau was de- 
nied by reason of the insufficiency of the testi- 
mony filed to prove the facts alleged. These 
bills { have approved on the assumption that 
the claims were meritorious, and that on 
the passage of the bills the Govern- 
ment has waived full proof of the 
facts. Twenty-six of the bills cover claims 
rejected by the Pension Bureau because the 
evidence produced tended to prove that the al- 
leged disability existed before the claimants’ 
enlistment. Twenty-one cover claims which 
have been denied by such bureau because the 
evidence tended to show that the disability, 
though contracted in the service, was not in- 
curred in the lineof duty. Thirty-three cover 
claims which have been denied because the 
evidence tended to show that the disability 
originated after the soldiers’ discharge from 
the army. Forty-seven cover claims which 
have been denied because the general pension 
laws contain no provision under «hich they 
could be allowed, and twenty-four claims have 
never been presented to the Pension Bureau. 
I estimate the expenditure involved in the bills 
at more than $35,000 annually. Though my 
conception of public duty leads me to the con- 
clusion, upon the slight examination which I 
have been able to give to such of these bills as 
are not embraced in the first class above men- 
tioned, that many of them should be disap- 
proved, I am utterly unable to submit within 
the time allowed me for that purpose any ob- 
jections to the same. They will therefore be- 
come operative without my approval.” 

The Senate on Wednesday amended the 
fourth section of the Inter-State Commerce 
Bill, which made it unlawful for any common 
carrier to charge more for a shorter than a 
longer haul over the same line, in the same 
direction, from the same original point of de- 
parture, by striking out the words ‘‘ from the 
same original point of departure.” 

The House of Representatives on Thursday, 
by a vote of 143 to 102, passed the River and 
Harbor Bill, appropriating over $15,000,000, 

The House Committee on Education has 
made one more effort to act upon the Educa- 
tional Bill, but without success. 

The indications now are that the attempt to 
secure the passage of the bill to construct a 
new navy will be abandoned for this session. 
It is said without much hesitation by the 
Democratic leaders that it will be necessary to 
prevent any more legislation which takes any 
considerable sum out of the Treasury. 

The protectionists claim that an agreement 
has been reached between the Morrison and the 
Randall factions that the Tariff Bill shall not 
be brought up at this session. 

The Gloucester, ‘fass., fishing schooner 
David J. Adams ws seized at Digby, N. S., 
on Friday by the Canadian steamer Lansdowne. 
She is charged with purchasing bait within the 
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forbidden limits. The U. 8. Government will 
have the seizure investigated. 

The New England Representatives in Con- 
gress were very busy on Monday introducing 
resolutions relating to the fisheries. No at- 
tempt was made to secure action upon any of 
the propositions submitted. They all asked 
for investigations. The Secretary of State has 
anticipated all of these suggestions by ordering 
an investigation to be made through the con- 
sular offices. It appears that the seized vessel, 
the David J. Adams, had not the permit to 
trade which Senator Frye considered quite im- 
portant. 

In Milwaukee on Wednesday two bands of 
rioters were fired upon by the militia. Three 
men were killed and a number injured. 

Milwaukee remained orderly on Thursday. 
Troops continued to guard the threatened es- 


tablishments. Several Socialist leaders were 
arrested. The firm stand taken by Gov. Rusk 


contributed greatly te the early settlement of 
the riotous disturbances. 

In Chicago quiet was preserved throughout 
Wednesday. Spies, Fielden, and Schwab, 
three of the Anarchist leaders, were arrested. 
The Board of Trade raised $12,000 for the 
benefit of the families of policemen injured or 
killed in the riot of the previous night. Other 
contributions increased it to about $40,000. 

The Chicago police discovered more dyna- 
mite machines on Friday. More Anarchists 
were arrested. Two of the rioters were fined 
$100 each. The Socialist organ, the Arbeiter 
Zeitung, reappeared on Friday in a reduced 
form. The keynote of its leading article was: 
‘*Forward ! and unhesitatingly forward, in 
spite of the chicanery of the ruling classes.” 

More than 100 metal workers and other large 
manufacturers, employing over 12,000 bands, 
met in Chicago on Saturday, and decided to 
open their shops on Monday on the basis of 
ten hours’ work for ten hours’ pay. All men 
who desire to resume work can do so. If they 
fail to come back within a week, the shops will 
close, and the men out will be put on the black 
list, which will bar them from employment at 
other factories. This system of self-defence 
by employers is growing popular. 

Quiet was also maintained in Chicago on 
Thursday and continues. An incendiary fire 
was started in a lumber yard, but discovered in 
time to prevent serious damage. An Anarchist 
saloon was raided during the day, and a dozen 
stands of rifles seized. The Knights of Labor 
issued a circular protesting against all acts of 
violence. 

The striking freight-handlers at Chicago on 
Sunday made an unconditional surrender to the 
railroads. This action was brought about by 
the refusal of the switchmen to join the strike. 
On Monday all the railways in the city resumed 
operations, and accepted and carried all freight 
offered. 

The Trades Assembly of Chicago held a 
meeting on Monday night. While no final 
action was taken, the general sentiment of the 
meeting seemed to be that a complete back- 
down on the eight-hour question was advisa- 
ble. Men are resuming work in all classes of 
trades, and it is believed that the backbone cf 
the strike is broken. 

The city of Cleveland was flooded with 
Socialist circulars on Wednesday night. 

The Cincinnati Police Commissioners have 
discovered that Socialists, to the number of 600, 
are organized, armed with effective rifles; that 
they control there the manufacture of dyna- 
mite bombs ; that the one used in Chicago was 
made there, and they have now on hand for 
use a supply of these infernal machines. These 
discoveries alarmed the authorities, and militia 
and policemen were kept under arms night and 
day to suppress an outbreak. No trouble has, 
however, occurred. 

A long secret circular from Grand Master 
Powderly to all the Knights of Labor was pub- 
lished on Monday. In it he deprecates all 
boycotting except that on drink. 





He says: | Millet, ‘‘ At the Inn”; 


‘*Let me direct your attention to a few little 
abuses: I find thet wherever a strike occurs, ap- 
peals for aid are scattered broadcast among the 
assemblies. Do not pay one cent fer such pur- 
poses in future unless the appeal comes from 
your own District Assembly or the General 
Assembly. If boycott notices are sent to you 
burn them. I have in my possession 400 boy- 
cott notices which were sent to assemblies with 
a request that they be acted upon. In fact, 
our order has been used as a tail for a hundred 
different kites, and in future it must soar aloft 
free from all of them. I hate the word boy- 
cott. If the men who possess money enough 
to buy guns and dynamite would invest it in 
the purchase of some well-selected work on 
labor, they would put the money to good use. 
They will never need the guns or dynamite in 
this country. It is my opinion that the man 
who does not study the politics of the nation 
and the wants of the people would make but 
httle use of a rifle. Tbe man who cannot vote 
intelligently and who will not watch the man 
he votes for after he is elected, cannot be de- 
pended on to use either gun‘or dynamite. If 
the head, the brain of man cannot work out 
the problem now c:-nfronting us, his hand alone 
will never solve it.” 

In the case of Wo Lee, appellant, against the 
Sheriff of San Francisco, decided by the 
United States Supreme Court on Monday, the 
plaintiff had been convicted under an ordi- 
nance of San Francisco prohibiting the carry- 
ing on of a laundry ina frame building, and 
sent to prison. The Supreme Court holds the 
ordinance to be a discrimination against the 
Chinese, and therefore illegal and a violation 
of the Fourteenth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution. 


The annual meeting of the New York Civil- 
Service Reform Association was held on Thurs- 
day night. Mr. George William Curtis deliv- 
ered an address, in which he discussed the 
question how the Association might best help 
the President. He suggested that, as a practi- 
cal measure, the Association could do all in its 
power to effect the repeal of the four years’ 
law. The President would be relieved of 
much pressure from those continually asking 
change of office. Inanother way the Associa- 
tion should support the bill making it almost a 
penal offence for Senators to solicit nomina- 
tions to offices. The President had told him 
that a judgeship had been delayed a year be- 
cause he refused to name a man in whom the 
Senator from that State was interested. ‘‘ Men 
will see the day,” said Mr. Curtis in conclusion, 
‘‘when non-political offices will be filled by 
merit.” The following officers were chosen 
for the coming year: President, George Wil- 
liam Curtis: Vice-Presidents, Carl Schurz, 
Charles 8S. Fairchild, Roswell D. Hitchcock, 
John Jay, William E. Dodge, Oswald Otten- 
dorfer, Horace E. Deming, and Orlando B. 
Potter. 


The Protestant Episcopal Convention in 
Philadelphia on Thursday, on the ninth ballot, 
elected the Rev. Phillips Brooks, D.D., of 
3oston, Assistant Bishop of the diocese, with 
the right of succession to Bishop Stevens. 


The cost of investigating the Broadway Rail- 
road scandal has been as follows: Counsel 
fees of Roscoe Conkling and Clarence A. Sew- 
ard, $40,000; stenographer, $2,800; personal 
expenses of members of the Senate Railroad 
Committee, $600; rooms in New York Hotel 
for sessions, board of stenographer, and clerk, 
$700; assistant sergeant-at-arms, $800; assistant 
sergeant-at-arms and experts (detectives), $800; 
book expert, $700; printing, $2,400; total, 
$48,800. 


The subscribers to the Prize Fund Exhibi- 
tion this year were twenty-four in number, the 
New Yorkers including H. G. Marquand, John 
‘Taylor Johnston, W. E. Connor, Sidney Dillon, 
and Jay Gould. From these twenty-four have 
been chosen the judges, the prizes offered being 
$2,000 each. The awards made are to C. F. 
Ulrich, ‘‘ Glassblowers of Murano”; F. D. 
C. P. Grayson, ‘‘ Mid- 
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day Dreams;’ and Edward E. Simmons, 
‘« Mother and Child.” 


A fearful storm of wind, rain, and hail 
visited Kansas City on Thursday, destroying 
many buildings in the north end of the city. 
Twenty people were killed and many more in- 
jured. Leavenworth, Kan., and other towns 
in that State and Missouri suffered serious 
damage by the storm. 


FOREIGN. 


The reply of the Greek Prime Minister to 
the Powers was delivered on Thursday night, 
and was considered by them inadequate. On 
Friday the Ministers of the Powers left Athens. 
Greek troops were hurried to the front where 
Turkish troops were massing. The Greek 
Government announced its intention of defend- 
ing Greek territory against any and all ad- 
vances by foreign soldiers. 


On Saturday Germany, Austria, England, 
Russia, and Italy notitied Greece that a block- 
ade of her ports had been ordered. The 
Turkish cavalry had advanced to the Greek 
border. Turkey is supposed to have 120,000 
troops on the frontier, Greece about half that 
number 


The foreign fleet on Sunday blockaded the 
Greek coast. The Government warned all 
vessels that if they left port it would be at their 
own risk. The commercial world is excited. 
Premier Delyannis tendered his resignation on 
Sunday, but it was not accepted. Turkey and 
Greece are hurrying troops to the front. It is 
rumored that Russia is secretly supporting 
Greece. On Monday the Greek Ministers in- 
sisted on resigning, and at noon the King ac- 
cepted the resignations. He immediately com- 
missioned M. Rikakis to form a new Ministry. 
Turkey sent a note to Greece explaining that 
the withdrawal of the Turkish Minister from 
Athens was a step taken simply to act in con- 
cert with the Powers, and was not intended to 
indicate a rupture of the relations between the 
Porte and Greece. 


The Porte on Tuesday notified the Powers 
that a body of Greek irregulars was advancing 
toward the frontier, and that Turkish troops 
had been ordered to repel it. 


The meeting of the Council of the National 
Liberal Federation of Great Britain in London 
on Wednesday was crowded by delegates from 
the different local caucuses and party members 
of the House of Commons. When it became 
evident that the party was falling well into 
line on Mr. Gladstone’s policy, the enthusiasm 
became uproarious. The principal resolution 
offered declared that a permanent settlement 
of the Irish question should be attempted on 
the basis of giving the Irish people control of 
their domestic affairs, and recognized the Gov- 
ernment bill at present before Parliament as a 
foundation for such a settlement. The resolu- 
tion also expressed confidence in Mr. Gladstone, 
but requested him to accept such amend- 
ments to his bill as would enable the Libe- 
rals to agree to the measure. The amend- 
ments suggested embraced provisions retaining 
the Irish members at Westminster, insuring 
the authority of the Imperial Parliament, and 
the principle that taxation and representation 
go together. This was evidently a feeler to 
find out Chamberlain’s strength in the meeting, 
and it received only twenty-five votes. The 
announcement was received with cheers. An 
amendment was next offered declaring that 
the time had arrived for a permanent settle- 
ment of the Irish question, thanking Mr. Glad- 
stone for the introduction of his bill as a basis 
of settlement, and expressing unabated con- 
fidence in the Government. This was carried 
as a substitute fer the original resolution with- 
out opposition and amid wild enthusiasm. It 
is believed in London that a complete reunion 
of the Liberal party is now being arranged. 


In reply to a letter asking him if he would 
support the Home-Rule Bill on its second read- 
ing, provided it be considered a simple affirma- 
tion of the principle of home rule, Mr. Cham- 





berlain writes to Mr. Bolton, M. P.: ‘‘If Mr. 
Gladstone will maintain the Imperial Parlia- 
ment as the supreme representative authority in 
the kingdom, I will gratefully accept the con- 
cession and vote for the second cullen of the 
bill. But I am unable to find in Mr. Glad 
stone’s manifesto any such assurance. He asks 
us to grant Ireland the right to manage her 
own affairs. But if geographical considera- 
tions must yield to national sentiment, then 
the prayer of Protestant Ulster for separate 
consideration deseryes equal attention to that 
riven the demands of the population which 
Mr. Parnell represents. The fate of Ulster 
lies in its own hands. I have maintained my 
position against the bill as proceeding on lines 
of separation or colonial independence, instead 
of federation. I have considered the full rep 
resentation of Ireland in the Imperial Parliament 
too important a detail to leave for the commit- 
tee. The question must be settled on the thres 
hold of the discussion. The extension of home 
rule to Scotland and Wales depends on the 
maintenance of a united representation of the 
three countries in one supreme Parliament, 
leading to a future federation of the great de 
pendencies of the Crown and the welding of 
them into a mighty and harmonious empire. 
Mr. Gladstone’s alternative has rendered neces 
sary anomalies and restrictions which no true 
Liberal will approve. He has produced a halt 
ing measure which offers no reasonable pros- 
pect of a final settlement, and which is certain 
to be a fulcrum for future agitation. He has 
brought us within a measurable distance of 
civil war, threatening the ultimate creation of 
a foreign hostile nation, whose reconquest is 
actually contemplated as a possible eventuality 
by the promoters of the measure. So long as 
uncertainty prevails in matters of such para 
mount interest, it is impossible for those who 
value the unity of the empire to affirm the 
principle of the bill. But if, as you anticipate, 
the Prime Minister should find himself in a po- 
sition to make the concession which has been 
pressed upon him by so many of his most earnest 
local supporters, I share your hope that the 
present imminent danger of a fatal breach in 
the ranks of the Liberal party will be happily 
averted.” The concession alluded to is, of 
course, the retention of the Irish members at 
Westminster. 

Michael Davitt has written a letter declaring 
in favor of Mr. Gladstone’s proposals anc 
against Mr. Chamberlain’s. In the House of 
Commons on Thursday night Mr. Chamber- 
lain gave notice that he would move the rejec- 
tion of the Land-Purchase Bill. 


Lord Tennyson has joined the Loyal Irish 
Patriotic Union, the object of which is to re- 
sist the granting of home rule to Ireland. 


Mr. Gladstone, in moving the second reading 
of the Home-Rule Bill in the House of Com- 
mons on Monday night, made the following 
reference to the modifications he was willing to 
concede: The bill provides that Ireland shall 
not be excluded from imperial affairs. Clause 
29 provides for a recall of the representatives 
in both houses of the Irish Parliament before 
the Parliament can proceed to the alteration of 
a statute upon which the two countries do not 
agree. Another clause provides that on certain 
conditions the Irish Assembly may vote sums 
of money for purposes excluded from its ordi- 
nary cognizance. He trusted that should Great 
Britain be involved in a great war, when Ire- 
land would be exposed to the common dan- 
ger, the Irish Assembly would respond to 
a message from the Crown by voting money 
to prosecute the war. Though abiding in the 
principle that the Irish members should not sit 
in the Imperial Parliament, the Government 
was willing to meet the difficulty by providing 
that when it was proposed to alter the taxation 
of Ireland relating to the customs and excise 
duties, Irish members would be enabled to ap- 
pear in Parliament and share in the debate. 
The Government was also willing to appoint a 
joint commission from the English and Irish 

arliaments, which would meet from time to 
time to consider some questions of imperial or 





common interest, No great question, such 
as succession to the Crown, ought to fall- 
under the discussion of this secondary author 
ity, but many questions, such as treaties of 
commerce, might require direct communication 
between both Parliaments. He would, there. ~ 
fore, propose, on behalf of the Government, 
some plan of this kind. He proceeded to ex 
plain that the Government remained undecided 
as to the conditions under which Irish members 
or an Irish commission should appear in the 
Imperial Parliament. The Government did 
not consider this to be a vital potnt. In his 
opinion, ‘if the Irish members came back in 
any numbers, it would be necessary to devise a 
new system of election. He should certainty 
have no jealousy of the Irish members 
they should reappear in their force, he would 
rather have them amply than scantily and 
jealously treate?. In conclusion Mr. Gilad 
stone declared that the main object of the bill 
was to abolish, root and branch, the discon 
tent prevailing in Ireland, and to restore social 
order by the removal not merely of the symp 
toms, but of the causes of that discontent 


Mr. Gladstone’s reference to the crucial 
question of the retention of the Lrish members 
at Westminster was heard in dead silence 
When it was realized that he had laboriousty 
left things much where they were before, only 
adding that the Government would be open to 
consider any suggestions made in a subsequent 
committee on the bill, immense disappointment 
was shown inthe House. Mr. Chamberlain had 
prepared to speak, accepting the terms, One 
of his supporters had arranged to follow bim 
Everything was upset by Mr. Gladstone's 
speech. Mr. Labouchere, who had acted as 
the go between for the Government and the 
various sections of its opponents, came out into 
the lobby, complaining that he had been made 
a fool of. For some time the excitement mn 
high. It is believed that without a change 
on the part of Mr. Chamberlain's followers the 
bill is dead. 


Queen Victoria opened in person the Liver 
pool International Exhibition on Tuesday, 
She was enthusiastically welcomed, 


Shelley's tragedy ‘‘The Cenci” was per 
formed at Islington on Friday nicht, before a 
brilliant audience, including Mr. Browning and 
Mr. Lowell. Miss Alma Murray as Beatrice 
and Mr. Vezin as the Coun? aroused great en 
thusiasm, The acting of the tragedy occupied 
four hours. 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes arrived at Liver 
pool on Sunday. <A distinguished party met 
him on a special boat. The Standard on Mon 
day, referring to his arrival, said: ‘‘ The Cepha 
lonta has landed a guest as honored as any 
who has crossed the Atlantic within the 
memory of the present generation,” 


The new French loan was issued on Monday 
morning. By2 Pp. M. the subscriptions aggre 
gated thirty times the amount of the loan. 


The Belgian Premier has antounced that a 
loan of $8,600,000 would be issued to provide 
work for unemployed artisans and laborers. 


The Spanish Cortes was reopened in Madrid 
on Monday. Sefior Sagasta read the speech 
from the throne. TheGovernment, it states, is 
studying the Socialist question in view of the 
importance which that question is assuming 
abroad, A measure will be submitted prolong- 
ing all treaties of commerce. The financial 
policy of the Government has been arranged to 
avoid an increase of taxation. It is stated that 
the treaty with America has not yet been signed, 
and that the negotiations continue. 


The news from Burmah on Wednesday was 
very sensational, and showed that the natives, 
with the assistance of the Dacoits, had, tem- 
porarily at least, got the better of the British 
army of occupation. One despatch stated that 
the insurgents had got possession of Mandalay 
and had burned 4,000 houses. The officers 
commanding the British forces telegraphed to 
Lord Dufferin, the Viceroy, for aid. 
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THE ROOT OF THE TROUBLE. 


Tue striking switchmen in Chicago have been 
denouncing the action of the mob in that city 
as ‘‘an irredeemable injustice to the organiza- 
tions and working people of Chicago,” and 
‘‘an insufferable insult to the liberties of all.” 
The District Assembly No. 24 of the Knights 
of Labor have also issued a circular denounc- 
ing the mob, and declaring that they have 
‘neither sympathy nor affiliation with any 
class of men who set law and order at 
defiance,” and that they have ‘‘ consistently 
and persistently deprecated a resort to vio- 
lence.” The Buffalo strikers have passed reso- 
lutions of the same sort. This is all very 
proper, and we have no doubt that the great 
bulk of the Knights of Labor are sorry for and 
shocked by what has happened in Chicago, 
and are sensible of the injury it will doto what 
is called ‘‘the cause of labor.” 

But it is due to the cause of order, which 
contains not only the cause of labor but many 
other good causes, to say that deprecatory reso- 
lutions about violence will do no good, no matter 
how many District Assemblies may pass them, 
as long as the Knights of Labor keep alive, as 
the working hypothesis of their organization, 
the notion that a man has aright to be hired 
on his own terms by another man, whether the 
other man wants him or not; that, in short, a 
laborer’s or mechanic’s place is a piece of 
property which he is entitled to hold as long 
as he pleases, and which the employer has no 
right to take away unless he goes out of busi- 
ness, In domestic service and in small shops 
this right is not asserted; but it is in all or 
neurly all the great establishments and enter- 
prises in the country in which many men are 
employed. As a rule, whenever any large 
body of hired men make demands on their 
employers about hours, or wages, or processes, 
with which the employer refuses to comply and 
they strike, the strike is not, as it ought to be, 
a simple failure of business men to agree on a 
bargain. It is, in the eyes of the men, a decla- 
ration to the world that they are the victims of 
some kind of wrong; that the employer has 
taken from them s»mething which rightfully 
belongs to them, and which, if the law were 
what it ought to be, he would be compelled to 
restore. They therefore fill the air with de- 
nunciaiions of him, and with appeals to 
the public and to the Legislature and the 
Railroad Commissioners and the press for 
sympathy and support in compelling him to 
come to terms or disgorge, and to carry on his 
business in the manner which the strikers 
think best. They hang round his premises, 
or post ‘‘pickets” round them to watch 
what he is doing, precisely as if he had a lot 
of stolen goods which he would dispose of 
secretly if not watched. They accuse him, in 
the newspapers and in speeches, of all sorts of 
offences—such as cruelty, injustice, breach of 
promise, falsehood, treachery—and urge his 
customers to punish his infamy by not purchas- 
ing his goods. Now there is, we venture to as- 
sert, not a Knight of Labor in the country, from 
Grand Master Workman Powderly down to the 
humblest Outside Esquire, who does not hold, 
or sanction, or in some manner countenance 
this view of the rights of ‘“‘labor.” No strike 
ever occurs in which they do not bolster up, 





by subscriptions or denunciations, the theory 
that the strikers have a right on their own terms 
to the places they have left, and that it is a 
fraud or grievous wrong of some kind for the 
employer to fill them with other people, and 
that the Legislature, or Congress, or the Rail- 
road Commissioners, or Eternal Justice, or 
somebody ought to step in and prevent it. 

We say unhesitatingly that as long as this 
doctrine is held and acted on by the labor 
organizations, strikes will continue to be what 
they are now, incipient or inchoate riots; 
and strikers, in a vast majority of cases, rioters 
waiting for a chance tocommit violence. It is 
this doctrine which puts alarge force of police 
on duty wherever a strike occurs, and which 
inflicts on us the shameful spectacle of public 
vehicles travelling with armed guards in the 
streets of a great city, like the diligences in old 
times in the mountains of Spain and Sicily. 

Nor is there anything surprising about 
this. A very large proportion of the strikers 
in all trades are ignorant men. They are all 
poor men. To fill their minds with the idea 
that they have a right to be hired by another 
man, whether he wants them or not, and to 
stay in his service until they themselves choose 
to leave, and when they do leave to have the 
places kept vacant for them until they signify 
their readiness to come back—to fill their minds 
with this idea, and then expect them to look 
calmly on while the employer does what he 
pleases with their property, is expecting too 
much of human nature. Their state of mind 
under such circumstances is naturally and in- 
evitably one of readiness for violence or prone- 
ness to violence. Every brickbat and loose 
paving-stone they see is a temptation to vio- 
lence. The mere sight of the police enrages 
them, as representing force in the service of 
fraud. Until the trades-unions somehow or other 
getrid of thisabsurd and anti-social theory; until 
they extirpate it from their heads, books, papers, 
and documents, and take their stand simply as 
organizations of American business men with a 
commodity for sale, there will be little use in 
their protesting so much against the bombists. 
As long as they hold it they will wail in vain 
over the conduct of the wicked outsiders, who 
get up riots for the discredit of the strikers, 
whiie the strikers are in their halls studying 
political economy and thinking out the labor 
problem. 








BOYCOTTING OF CHINAMEN ILLEGAL. 


Ir has been demonstrated upon the Atlantic 
Coast during the past few weeks that boy- 
cotting is a crime, to be punished by the 
laws of the land, like any other crime. 
While public attention in this part of the coun- 
try has been engrossed by the boycotting of 
white citizens, the people of the Pacific Coast 
have been informed by high judicial authority 
that the boycotting of yellow aliens is also in 
violation oflaw. This decision has thus far, 
we believe, received no notice in the East, but 
the full text of the Judge’s opinion shows that 
it merits the attention of the whole country. 
Thomas Baldwin was brought upona writ of 
habeas corpus before the United States Circuit 
Court for the Ninth Judicial Circuit, over which 
Lorenzo Sawyer presides, in the California Dis- 
trict, District Judge Sabin sitting with the Cir- 





cuit Judge. Baldwin had been arrested under 
a warrant issued by a United States Commis- 
sioner, upon the charge of conspiring with a 
number of other persons to deprive certain 
Chinese, who resided in the town of Nicolaus, 
Cal., but were not citizens of the United States, 
of their right to reside and pursue their 
lawful vocations in that town, and of actual- 
ly depriving them of such right by forcibly 
expelling them from their homes and from the 
town, in pursuance of such conspiracy, there- 
by depriving them of their rights and _ privi- 
leges under the laws, and of the equal protec- 
tion of the laws, guaranteed to them under our 
treaty with China. The charge was founded 
upon section 5519 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States (commonly known as the 
Kuklux Act), which reads as follows, the por- 
tion applicable to this case being printed in 
italics: 

‘If two or more persons in cny State or Terri- 
tory conspire. or go in disguise on the highway 
or on the premises of another, for the purpose of 
depriving, either directly or indirectly, any per- 
son or class of persons of the equal protection of 
the laws, or of equal privileges and immunities 
under the laws ; or for the purpose of preventing 
or hindering the constituted authorities of any 
State or Territory from giving or securing to all 
persons within such State or Territory the equal 
protection of the laws; each of such persons 
shall be punished by a fine of not less than $500 
nor more than $5,000, or by imprisonment, with 
or without hard labor, not less than six months 
nor more than six years, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment.” 

Judge Sawyer declared that there could be 
no doubt that the acts charged were within the 
provisions of this section, and that, if the provi- 
sions,so far as they embrace Chinese aliens, were 
constitutional and valid, these acts constituted 
very grave offences against the United States. 
He therefore addressed himself to a careful 
and candid inquiry as to this question of con- 
stitutionality. The Supreme Court of the United 
States decided a few years ago that this section 
was unconstitutional and void so far as it ap- 
plies to citizens of the United States within a 
State, in a case (brought under the Fourteenth 
Amendment) known as the Harris case; 
the Court holding that this Amendment 
was aimed only at State action, and did 
not apply to unlawful combinations of indi- 
vidual citizens against other citizens, acting 
wLolly without color of law or authority of 
the State. The section was declared unconsti- 
tutional solely on this ground ; the provisions 
of the Amendment authorizing appropriate 
legislation to enforce it being vonsidered to 
extend no further than to protect the rights 
expressly provided for in the Amendment. 

The California case stood upon an entirely 
different basis. The persons against whom 
the conspiracy was aimed were Chinese aliens, 
who did not rely upon the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment alone, or indeed at all, except so far as 
the right to enjoy all the privileges and im- 
munities of citizens and the equal protection 
of the laws is implied from its provisions 
recognizing the rights, by protecting them 
from hostile State legislation. The Chinamen 
relied mainly upon other express provisions of 
the Constitution, especially that found in article 
6, which says that ‘‘all treaties made or which 
shall be made under the authority of the United 
States, shall be the supreme law of the land, 
and the judges in every State shall be bound 
thereby, anything in the Constitution or laws 
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of any State to the contrary notwithstanding ”; 
and the provision in section 8 of article 1, that 
Congress ‘“‘shall have power to make all laws 
which shall be necessary and proper for carry- 
ing into execution the foregoing powers, and 
all other powers vested by this Constitution in 
the Government of the United States, or in any 
department or officer thereof.” 

It is thus obvious that whenever a treaty is rati- 
fied between the United States and any foreign 
nation it becomes the supreme law of the land, 
and that not only State laws, but even State 
constitutions, are subordinated to it. The Su- 
preme Court has held that ‘‘ rights and immu- 
nities created by or dependent upon the Consti- 
tution of the United States can be protected by 
Congress,” and the rights and immunities 
guaranteed by the treaty with China are of 
course ‘dependent upon” the Constitu- 
tional provision regarding treaties quoted 
above, and consequently ‘‘ can be protected by 
Congress.” Baldwin’s counsel had suggested 
that Chinese aliens on this principle would be 
better off than American citizens, but the 
Judge disposed of this claim very summa- 
rily. In the first place, he said, ‘‘it is pre- 
sumed that the State will protect its own 
citizens, while long experience shows that 
it will not always protect foreigners against 
the prejudices and hatred of citizens”; 
but, in the second place, ‘‘ whether the 
suggestion of counsel be true or not cannot 
affect the question, for the State has surrender- 
ed its power over the intercourse of its citizens 
with foreign nations to the national Govern- 
ment.” The power to make treaties, and to 
grant rights within the States to aliens under 
treaties, involves necessarily the power to pro- 
tect those rights, when granted, against the acts 
either of the States or of the citizens of the 
States. ‘‘ There can be no doubt,” said Judge 
Sawyer, ‘‘that making the violation of any 
rights so secured by the Constitution and 
treaties ‘made under the authority of the 
United States’ by a combination of individuals 
a criminal offence against the nation, and 
punishable as such, as is provided by section 
5519, is a proper mode of protection.” 

By article 5of the Burlingame treaty, ‘‘ the 
United States and the Emperor [of China] cor- 
dially recognize the inherent and inalienable 
right of man to change his home and alle- 
giance, and also the mutual advantage of the free 
migration and emigration of their citizens and 
subjects respectively, from the one country to 
the other, for the purposes of curiosity, of trade, 
or as permanent residents.” Article 6 of the 
same treaty secures to Chinese residents 
‘all privileges, immunities, and exemptions 
enjoyed by the citizens and subjects of the 
most favored nation.” The amended treaty 
of 1880 adds the still more comprehensive word 
“rights” to the words ‘‘ privileges, immuni- 
ties, and exemptions,” and expressly provides 
that ‘‘ Chinese laborers who are now in the 
United States shall be allowed to go and come 
of their own free will and accord.” Article 3 
of the latter treaty is as follows : 

“If Chinese laborers, or Chinese of any other 
class, now either permanently or temporarily re- 
siding in the territory of the United States, 
meet with ill-treatment at the hands of any other 
persons, the Government of the United States 
will exert all its power to devise measures for 


their protection, and to secure to them the same 
rights, privileges, immunities, and exemptions as 
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may be enjoyed by the citizens or subjects of t'e | 


most favored nation, and to which they are en- 
titled by treaty.” 


What some of the rights thus secured by 
treaty to the Chinese are, will appear from an 
examination of the existing treaty with Great 
Britain, which provides that : 


“The inhabitants of the two countries respective- 
ly shall have liberty freely and securely to come 
with theirships and cargoes to all such places, 
ports, and rivers in the territories aforesaid (of 
the United States and Great Britain] to which 
other foreigners are permitted to come, to enter 
into the same, and to remain and reside in any 
parts of the said territories respectively.” 

Judge Sawyer proceeded to apply these prin- 
ciples to the case in hand, as follows: 

“Thus the United States Government has, by 
these treaties, made in pursuance of the Consti- 
tution and under the authority of the United 
States, imposed upon itself the express obligation 
‘to exert all its power to devise means for their 
(Chinese residents’] protection,’ and to secure 
them ‘the rights, privileges, immunities, and 
exemptions’ to which they are entitled where 
such Chinese residents ‘meet with ill treatment 
at the hands of any other persons, as well us 
in consequence of unfriendly legislation by the 
States. This right is not limited to State action, 
as the Fourteenth Amendment was held to be 
limited, but it is expressly extended to individual 
acts. Among those rights is the right to select a 
place for temporary or permanent residence, 
and to reside and pursue their lawful vocations at 
the places so selectea. Proper means for protecting 
these rights certainly include the enacting of 
criminal laws for enforcing, protecting, and se- 
curing the rights guaranteed by the treaties made 
in pursuance of the provisions of the Constitution. 
These Chinese residents of Nicolaus therefore 
had rights arising under and dependent upon 
the Constitution of the United States and the 
treaties made in pursuance thereof between the 
United States and the Emperor of China, 
which were violated by the acts charged 
upon which the arrest was made, and rights 
which it was competent for Congress to protect 
by legislation in a proper form, under the clause 
cited, which authorizes it ‘to make all laws 
which shall be necessary and proper for carrying 
into execution the foregoing powers vested by 
this Constitution in the Government of the Umited 
States or in any department thereof.” And it 
was its imperative duty to protect such rights,” 

Judge Sawyer held that the case of these Chi- 
nese alien residents of Nicolaus was clearly dis 
tinguishable from that of United States citizens 
arising under the Fourteenth Amendment, 
which was considered in the Harris case, and 
rested upon other and further provisions of the 
national Constitution. Very properly, how- 
ever, he considered the questions ‘‘ of too vast 
consequence to be finally determined by a sub- 
ordinate court,” and he therefore allowed a 
writ of error to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, releasing the prisoner on his own 
recognizance until such decision should be 
rendered, and expressing the hope that the 
que tion might be promptly decided. 


MUST WE HAVE ANOTHER INDIAN WAR? 


HARDLY have the Chiricahui-Apaches disap- 
peared from our Southern frontier, where, for 
the second time in one year, they have outwit- 
ted over-confiding and over-confident General 
Crook, when a new speck of war 1s visible in 
the same quarter. The most powerful tribe in 
the Territories adjoining Mexico, the nume- 
rous, well-armed, and comparatively ‘wealthy ” 
Navajos, are said to be encroaching on the 
poor settlers of the San Juan country, and 
ready to support their encroachments with all 
the terrors of Indian warfare. The newly con- 
firmed executive head of4he Territory of New 
Mexico is placing full faith and credence in 
these alarming reports, There are rumors of 
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militia movements, of local mobilization. The 
pessibility of an outbreak is not to be denied; 
but its likelihood depends on the action, not of 
the Indian, but of the whites and of the Terri- 
torial authorities, It might become a very 
serious, even a very disastrous affair, for the 
Navajos cannot be easily trifled with. They 
are too numerous, too well supplied with Win 
chesters and with fleet stock, and, should they 
go to war, they are too closely connected with 
the Apaches. 

The Navajos or Din-ne are the main stock 
of that Athapascan branch of Indians, speak 
ing dialects of the Tin-ne language, which has 
spread to the southward as far as northern 
Mexico, and has, ever since the memory of 
man, been the scourge of this region under the 
name of Apachesand of Navajos proper. They 
first appear as Querechos in 1584, being thus 
called by Antonio de Espejo. Again, in 1598, 
Juan de Onate includes them, with their con 
geners, the Jicarillas, as Apaches of the 
Mountains. In 1630, Fray Alonzo de 
vides calls them Apaches of Neeru) 
this latter word to signify ‘extensive cultivated 
fields.” The word ‘* Apache,” as Mr. Cushing 
has satisfactorily ascertained, is of Zuii origin, 


Bens 


, detining 


and designates in the idiom of that tribe the 
Navajos as well as their Southern cousins 
** Apachu” enemy of the roving 
kind, or less stable at least than the Pueblos, 
The hereditary enmity of these Tin-ne tribes 
was, for the Pucblos, a source of 
dread, often of utter ruin 
direct attack, onslaught in foree, as constant 
harassing, which worried the village Indian. 
and drove him finally from place to place. 
The Apaches were too shiftless for congre- 
gating into large bodies, the Navajos too busy 
at home. 


means an 


oonstant 


It was not so much 


But small war parties of the latter 
vexed the Pueblos constantly . destroyed their 
crops, or hung around their fields in such a 
manner as to impede cultivation, and finally 
to compel removal. If the Pueblos went out 
into the Navajo country as invaders, it was an 
easy matter for their enemies to waylay and 
overpower them by superior numbers. Thus 
they almost completely exterminated the tribe 
of Jemez in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. 

Notwithstanding their persistent hostility 
towards the more sedentary Indians, the Nava- 
jos stood, when the Spaniards first became ac- 
quainted with them, on a higher level of cul- 
ture than the Apaches proper. They were 
great land tillers, they lived in dwellings under- 
ground, and had sheds for their crops and 
stores besides. They also were much more 
numerous. Had they broken out and scattered 
like the Apaches, they would easily have wiped 
out the feeble sedentary tribes. But, even in 
the seventeenth century, the Navajos had too 
much at stake to become essentially shiftless 
and constantly aggressive. Before the arriva] 
of the Spaniards they already raised -crops; 
after the whites settled in their neighborhood 
they acquired flocks. The first step in that 
direction was made about 1627, through the 
Church. Once acquainted with the utility of 
sheep, horses, and cattle, the Navajos eagerly 
sought to increase their number, ‘‘ Raising ” 
was not fast enough for them; it was easier to 
prey upon their old enemies the Pueblos, The 
Spaniards defended the latter, as they were in 
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duty bound, and the result was, that the 
enmity of the Navajos became as bitter towards 
the whites as towards the village Indians 
proper, After the Spaniards had been driven 
out of New Mexico, the Navajos turned 
against the Pueblos alone. 

The: reconquest in 1692-94 inaugurated a 
system of Indian campaigns in defence of Pue- 
blos and Spanish settlements. They achieved 
no reduction of the Navajos. On the con- 
trary, as the colony, owing to the general 
weakening of Spain, grew more and more 
powerless, they became the aggressors and 
tormented it continuously, with few intervals 
of peace, even after the American annexation. 
The removal of the tribe from its original 
mountain-home to the hot and level district of 
the Bosque Redondo in 1865, threatened to 
check their agricultural tendencies. Since 
they were reinstated in their old domain in 
1868, the present Navajo Reservation, they 
have always been peaceable as a tribe, and 
have in appearance made rapid progress. The 
fact is, that they merely returned to their 
original status of land-tilling aborigines, with 
the addition of more numerous herds of cattle, 
droves of sheep, and of better and finer horses. 
They irrigate to-day as they did formerly, 
they weave woollen blankets, and while some 
of them dwell in adobe houses, the majority 
still occupy the log-cabin, half dug-out, well 
known under the name of ho-gan. The Nava- 
jos, in addition, have money; they are the 
wealthiest tribe of the Southwest. At peace 
with their surroundings, the Navajos are yet 
prepared for war. Excellent fire-arms are 
plentiful among them, and so is ammunition. 
Unruly boys, criminals, have sometimes taken 
an active part in the depredations of their cou- 
sins the Apaches, but the tribe at large has 
never countenanced such excesses. Well pre- 
pared for the defensive, the offensive is dis- 
tasteful to them because it would be ruinous 
to their interests and prosperity. 

The reservation occupies a part of north- 
western New Mexico and of northeastern 
Arizona, covering an area of about 2,100 
square miles in each Territory. It is a cold 
mountain region, profusely covered with snow 
until late in the spring; its fertile valleys are 
adapted to agriculture. The northeastern cor- 
ner, watered by the Rio San Juan, contains 
arable and irrigable tracts, and it is there that 
the trouble has arisen which, it is muttered, 
might culminate in a Navajo war. The truth 
of the matter is, that there are difficulties brew- 
ing between the Indians and whites in the San 
Juan country. But the latter, not the Nava- 
jos, have been and still are the aggressors. 
For some time past, American squatters have 
recklessly crossed the borders of the reserva- 
tions, and ‘‘entered” and pretmpted lands. 
This is a clear and ruthless violation of the 
rights of the Navajos. There are instances 
where whites have squatted on ground actually 
used and cultivated by the Indians, seized 
their irrigating ditches, and appropriated the 
water therein to the detriment of the owners, 
These legitimate owners, the Navajos, have 
protested, civilly and kindly, but without avail. 
The American intruders have simply stuck, 
deaf to all remonstrances, to all entreaties, 
It is simply another instance of that outrageous 
and brutal process of crowding out; so famous 
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and often so successful (with weaker and less 
permanently located tribes) in our intercourse 
with aboriginal populations. 

It is said that the Governor of New Mexico 
sympathizes with the white trespassers to the 
extent of inclining toward affording them the 
aid of the Territorial militia, for the purpose 
of dispossessing the Navajos forcibly. This 
would be a most ill-advised move. The Indi- 
ans are clearly in the right, and as yet stand 
on the defensive. Should they be attacked, they 
can bring to bear upon their assailants, in case 
of need, about five thousand warriors, able- 
bodied men, inured to hardships of every kind, 
and thoroughly up to every expedient of Indi- 
an strategy and tactics. Such a body of men, 
fighting for their homes, are more than a 
match for the bulk of Territorial militia. The 
Navajos are desirous of avoiding war. They 
have suffered and still suffer, rather than ex- 
pose themselves to the effects of a collision. 
But the situation is gradually beconiing un- 
bearable to them, and they may at last re- 
sort to violence against the iptruders, as they 
have a perfect right to do. A Navajo war 
would be the direst calamity which could be- 
fall New Mexico as well as Arizona. Should 
the whole tribe rise, then the Apaches are 
likely to follow suit, and then—? If Gerénimo, 
with his band of not over fifty, could create 
such a disturbance, how much damage will 
seven to eight thousand of the same kind cre- 
ate? In the end they would be conquered, 
but at what a fearful cost of life and property ! 
Instead of upholding the claims of trespassing 
and law-breaking whites (so far as settlement 
on Navajo lands is concerned), the proper 
thing to do is to restrain these intruders, com- 
pel them to respect the rights of their Indian 
neighbors, and to let the Navajos severely 
alone. 








THE *‘ CHATTERBOX” TRADE-MARK 
CASES. 


DvuRING the recent hearing before the Senate 
Committee on Patents upon the copyright bills, 
Mr. Dana Estes, of the Boston firm of Estes & 
Lauriat, made the statement that he was the 
publisher of the ‘‘only foreign book that ever 
had the benefit of the protection of American 
law.” ‘By a series of accidents, perhaps, aud 
perhaps some skill,” he continved, ‘‘I have the 
right under American law—not statute law, but 
common law—of publishing the book I hold in 
my hand in this country.” No doubt some of 
Mr. Estes’s hearers received the impression from 
the above statement that the privilege he boasted 
of enjoying was due to a common-law right of 
literary property, and he failed to explain, as he 
might have done, that his protection was due to 
the law of trade-marks, and, therefore, in reality 
it was not his book which was secured to him at 
all, but only a trade-mark property in its title. 
The history of the publication in this country of 
the book referred to, the well-known Chatterbox, 
is not without interest, and, as related by Mr. 
Estes when before the Committee, may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

The volume was first published in England as 
far back as 1868, the intention being by a careful 
and judicious selection of wholesome reading 
matter, made more interesting by well-executed 
illustrations, to furnish a substitute for the vi- 
cious cheap literature so freely circulated in 
England, corresponding to the wretched dime- 
novel of this country. The book became popular 
and began to be imported into this country, sell- 





ing, at wholesale, for from seventy-five to ninety 
cents. Mr. Estes imported a number of copies in 
1878, and, having disposed of them, found him- 
self unable to obtain any more from the publish- 
er, upon which he manufactured and issued an 
edition of 20,000 copies. He called the publish- 
er’s attention to this transaction, and proposed to 
him that if he would send over his stereotyped 
plates and authorize the American edition, the 
publisher of the latter would allow him three- 
pence a copy for all sold in this country. This 
proposition was not immediately acceded to, and 
in 1879 a second American edition was published ; 
but in 1880, Mr. James Johnston, the English 
publisher, according to Mr. Estes, assigned to 
the latter ‘‘all his rights and title in America to 
not only the book, but, as I required him, to the 
trade-mark of the word ‘Chatterbox.’” This 
assignment, we learn from another source, was 
for a term of ten years from January 1, 1880. 
From that date Estes & Lauriat have yearly 
issued an authorized American edition of this 
popular book, which, according to the publishers’ 
statement, has numbered from 50,000 to 100,000 
copies, requiring an average use of 100 tons of 
American paper annually; and, although the 
wholesale prices have been reduced to from forty 
to sixty cents, and the English copyright and 
trade-mark proprietor has been paid out of the 
profits a royalty of from $3,000 to #5,000 per 
annum, a ‘good, handsome residue” has re- 
mained for the American publisher. The fact, 
according to this statement, that the only foreign 
book which has been protected from infringe- 
ment by our courts has, since such protection, 
been sold for about two-thirds of the price ob- 
tained previously when it was subject to compe- 
tition with other reprinted editions, should go 
far to assure those who have had fears that an 
international-copyright law would, of necessity, 
increase the price of foreign books. 

But the example originally set by Mr. Estes of 
reprinting the work without authorization was 
followed by others whom he facetiously calls the 
‘* ubiquitous pirates,” though he took pains espe- 
cially to disclaim this appellation for himself. 
These reprints were also, no doubt, profitable; 
at any rate the publishers of them do not seem to 
have been willing peaceably to discontinue pub- 
lication, whereupon suits were brought against 
them in the Federal courts. The first of these 
which we find reported—Estes and others vs. 
Williams and others (21 Federal Keporter, 189- 
190)—was decided in the Circuit Court for the 
Southern District of New York, July 31, 1884. 
The claim made by the defendants in this case 
was that, there being no American copyright to 
prevent, the defendants might print and publish 
the book in this country, and that if they had 
not the right to do so, at least the plaintiffs had 
no right to prevent them, Justice Wheeler held 
that 


‘** There is no question but that the defendants 
bave the right to reprint the compositions and il- 
lustrations contained in these books, including 
the titles of the several pieces and pictures... . 
That does not settle the question as to the right 
claimed here. There is work in these publiva- 
tions aside from the ideas and conceptions. John- 
ston was not the writer of the articles nor the 
designer of the pictures composing the books, but 
he brought them out in this form. The name in- 
dicates this work. The defendants, by putting 
this name to their work in bringing out the same 
style of book, indicate that their work is his. 
This renders his work less remunerative, and, 
while continued, is a continuing injury which it 
is the peculiar province of a court of equity to 
prevent. . Johnston had the exclusive 
right to put his own work, as his own, upon the 
markets of the world. No one else had the right 
to represent that other work was his; not the 
right to prevent the copying of his, and putting 
the work upon the markets, but the right to be 
free from untrue representations that this other 
work was his when put upon the markets. This 
er him eee but the fair enjoyment of the 

reputation of his own work, which fully be- 
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longs tohim. It deprives others of nothing that 
belongs to them.” 


Considering next the question of the transfer 
of Johnston’s right to the plaintiffs, the Court 
held that as he had the right to put his work 
upon the market as his, there was no apparent 
reason why he could not give the plaintiffs the 
right to put his work upon the market as his. To 
the objection made that the plaintiffs also tres- 
passed upon Jobnston’s rights before they ac- 
quired them, the Judge answered, that if true 
they might be hable for the damages, but that 
such a trespass would not prevent them from ac- 
quiring a lawful right ina lawful manner. A 
decree for an injunction and an account was 
rendered. 

A second case—Estes and others vs. Worth- 
ington—was decided in the Circuit Court for 
the Southern District of New York, January 5, 
1885, and reported in 22 Federal Reporter, 822- 
823. Judge Wallace held that the validity of the 
complainant’s title to a trade-mark in the word 
‘*Chatterbox” was established by the decision 
referred to above and was not open to controver- 
sy. But this suit was brought upon a motion for 
a preliminary injunction and was controverted 
upon the ground of laches, and this defence was 
sustained by the opinion of the Court: 

‘The only doubt as to the complainants’ right 
to a preliminary injunction is suggested by the 
fact that the various publishers of such books 
since 1876 have been permitted withouc prosecu- 
tion to apply the word to their publication of ju- 
venile books in this country, and have usedit as a 
trade-mark in hostility to the real proprietors; 
and among them were the complainants them- 
selves, who did so for two or three years before 
they purchased the right of Johnston. Lachesin 
prosecuting iufringers has always been recog- 
nized asa sufficient reason for denying a prelimi- 
nary injunction. Where, as in this in- 
stance, the extensive use of the trade-mark by 
others with the implied acquiescence of the owner 
has contributed to give a reputation and create a 
demand for the article to which it has been ap- 
plied which it would not otherwise have ac- 
quired, equity should not by any stringent inter- 
vention assist the owner to secure these fruits. 
The c mplainants do not occupy a position that 
commends them to a court of equity, because 
they seem to have refused to recognize the rights 
of Johnston, the original proprietor of the trade- 
mark, until they thought it would be more pro- 
fitable to purchase his rights in this country and 
obtain a monopoly here in the use of the trade- 
mark.” 


The motion for a preliminary injunction was 
denied. A third suit, against Frank Leslie, the 
Awerican News Company, and Patrick Farrelly, 
was decided by Judge Wheeler (United States 
Circuit Court for the Southern District of New 
York), April 8, 1886. The defence of laches was 
attempted in this suit also, but Judge Wheeler 
held that Johnston, the original proprietor, had 
vindicated his right as often as it was invaded to 
his knowledge up to 1880, when he transferred it 


to the plaintiffs, Estes & Lauriat, who since then | 


have continually asserted it in one way or an- 
other. In this case the book defended seems to 


have been an independent American compila- | 


tion of selections and illustrations, but imitating 
in form, style, and binding the original work, 
the most important difference being that instead 
of the simple title Chatterbox it was called 
Frank Leslie's Chatterbox, which, however, the 
Judge held, appeared to be done, ** for the pur- 
pose of adding the reputation of Frank Leslie 
and of that publishing house to that of the Chat- 
terbox rather than for that of building up a new 
reputation under that name. If nothing had 
been wanted of the popularity which had been 
acquired under it, and which it stood for, it 
could have been left and another name taken to 
build up.” 

A decree was rendered for an injunction and 
an account, with costs. A similar decree was 
granted by Judge Shipman, April 19, in a suit 


brought in the same court, against Belford, 

Clarke & Co., of Chicago. 

HOME RULE.—OUTLOOK FOR THE 
SECOND READING. 


Lonpox, May 1. 
Tam “ 


so called holidays” are drawing to a 
their losses and gains, with a view to the ap- 
proaching struggle over the Irish Government 
Bill. Forty-one Liberal members of the House 
of Commons have declared against the bill; 
twenty or thirty more are understood to be hos 
tile. These members represent a serious defec- 
tion; but the eighty-six Irish votes will make up 
for all deficiencies, and the Government whips 
count on obtaining a majority of not less than 
ten for the second reading. It is quite impossible 
to say what may happen when the bill gets into 
committee, Mr. Morley anxiously assures his 
Liberal critics that the bill is not made of cast- 
iron; all reasonable amendments will be careful- 
ly considered. But the worst of it is, that the 
chief amendments already suggested are dange- 
rous to the measure whether they are accepted or 
refused. lf, for example. the Irish members are 
retained at Westminster, we lose the one argu- 
ment for the bill which has most effect on the 
opinion of the British working classes, the argu- 
ment on which Mr. Morley himself has consistent 
ly relied. If, on the other hand, the Govern- 
ment insists on the clauses which exclude the 
Irish members, they will almost be driven to ad 
mit that the bill is an instalment of separation. 
Mr. Justice Stephen, whose judicial dignity bas 
not prevented him from taking an active part in 
this controversy, notes with malign satisfaction 
that the arguments for and against exclusion 
are equally conclusive and equally fatal to Mr. 
Gladstone’s schemes. Again, it is tolerably plain 
that when the financial clauses of the bill are un 
der discussion, Mr. Parnell will be compelled by 
Irish opinion to ask for better terms. If this de- 
mand 1s refused, it will be vain to pretend that 
the Irish have accepted the bill as a tinal settle- 
ment. But, on the other hand, it is not easy to 
make any further concession to Lreland without 
doing manifest injustice to the British taxpayer. 
In spite of the activity displayed on both sides, 
the debate of the vacation has been characterized 
by acertain air of unreality. Nobody defends 
the two Irish bills as they stand ; nobody expects 
them to pass. They are treated as a mere draft 
or sketch, subject to indetinite alteration ; and 
Mr. Morley has gone so far as to contend that 
there is nothing to prevent Mr. Chamberlain 
from voting for the second reading of the Gov 
ernment bill. On the other side, the opponents 
of the two bills are almost equally vague. Mr. 
Chamberlain is ** not irreconcilable.” Even Lord 
| Hartington has made one or two movements 
| which lead people to think that he is beginning 
to swing round siowly with the tide. Among 
the Conservatives there is also a good deal of 
“fencing and skirmishing.” Lord Iddesleigh 
and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach are put forward 
to make regulation speeches in defence of the 
Union, but Lord Randolph Churchill is unusu- 
ally silent. The time may come when a Con- 
servative leader will be wanted who can deal 
with home rule and land purchase on lines of 
his own. In [reland itself things have been kept 
very quiet. Mr. Parnell and his friends are play- 
ing a somewhat delicate game, and a few impru- 
dent speeches might do much to imperil the suc- 
cess which they have achieved. They must not 
show themselves too eager to accept Mr. Glad- 
stone’s offer ; if they did so, they would come 
into collision with Mr. Davitt and other leaders 
of Irish opinion who regard this bill as a mere 
‘ instalment of their rights. But the Parnellites 





close, and the party managers are counting up | 





must not be too free in pointing out the deficien 
cies of the bill ; if they took this line, they would 
play into the hands of those British politicians 
who contest Mr. Gladstone's statement that his 
measure possesses the advantage of finality. Mr 
Parnell occupies his usual position: he accepts all 
that Parl ament will give, and reserves his right 
to ask for more. 

if the Prime Minister can succeed in piloting 
his [rish Government Bill through the Commons 
it will be amusing to watch its reception in the 
Upper House, the Gov 
ernment there are probably not six Lords of Par 


Beyond the members of 
liament who will vote for anv measure of home 
rule, 
ly useful to Mr. Gladstone in the way of conciliat 
ing moderate Liberals generally, but even Lon 
little effect on th 
The ex-Ministers 
among the Liberal peers are the most intractal 

We look forward 
to one of those full<lress debates in which the 
Lords put forth all their powers, but the 
will be almost all on one side 


Lord Spencer's support has been immens: 


Spencer will produce but 
closed ranks of his own order 


opponents of the Government 


debating 
Lord Granvilh 
will stand aside, in a politely sarcastic attitude 
while his noble friends behind him — Argyll 
Selborne, and Derby, and Sherbrooke, ant Grey 
—march up and down over the ruins of the bill 
How will this demonstration atfect the position 
of the House of Lords 
event of the next 
again depends on forces which 


marl 


That depends on th 


general election ; and that 
we are not vet in 
If the Goverument 
think it 


that their majority would be seriously reduced 


a position to estimate went 


to the country to-morrow, I probable 
There is no active enthusiasm about bome rule 
England, and even ther 
the personal influence of Mr. Gladstone owunts 
for more than the merits of his scheme, There 
is a very active dislike of home rule, and this 
feeling will be strong enough to deprive the 


unless in the North of 


Liberals of mauy good workers, and to turn the 
doubtful consti 
At the last election the choice of can 
didates lect to domestic difficulties in many places; 
at the next election the same difficulties will re 

cur on a Wider scale and in 
form 


balance against them in many 
tuencies 


a more aggravated 
The Gladstonian section of the party will 
of course enteavor to get rid of every candidate 
who will not pledge himself to home rule; the 
Unionists will retahate by refusing to work for 
anv candidate who is not pledged against it 

We have already had a foretaste of these diffi- 
culties in the amusing quarrel which has taken 
place at Burnley. That stronghold of Lancashire 
Liberalism has been most faithful in its support 
of Mr. Peter Rylands, an unimpeachable Radi- 
eal of the economical schoo!. But Mr. Rylands 
will not hear of tampering with the Union; nor 
willhe consent to lend either 50 or 150 millions 
sterling to any Irish Government whatever. 
Therefore he is, for the moment, under a clou |, 
and 5,000 of his supporters have been to Hawar- 
den, to picnic under the trees and to demonstrate 
in favor of Mr. Gladstone. The Burnley Con- 
servatives are delighted, and swear they will 
vote for Mr. Rylands to a man; but whether 
they will help him by doing so remains to be 
seen. Another comedy of the same kind bas 
been presented in Edinburgh. The present Home 
Secretary, Mr. Childers, was returned for the 
southern division of the city by the Moderate 
Liberal vote, in spite of a strong Radical protest. 
Now the Whigs are dismaved to find themselves 
represented by a member of this home-rule Gov 
ernment, while the Radicals are coming round 
and would like Mr. Childers to give them an ad- 
dress on the beauties of Mr. Gladstone's Lrish po- 
licy. 

Our immediate prospects, then, are far from 
cheering. Until this question is disposed of, no 
other political work can be puc in hand ; and it 
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can be disposed of only in two ways: either we 
must have a measure of home rule strong enough 
to pacify Irish opinion and relieve the pressure 
of Irish affairs on Parliament, or we must have 
a British party strong enough to be completely 
independent of the Parnellite vote. There is no 
chance at present of the Conservatives obtaining 
a majority over Liberals and Parnellites com- 
bined. There is no chance of the Liberals ob- 
taining a majority over Conservatives and Par- 
nellites combined, unless they can make up their 
minds to a definite programme and unite all the 
sections of Liberalism in support of it. But how 
is this union to be attained? Organization has 
been tried, on models borrowed, or supposed to 
be borrowed, from America. But the caucus has 
never worked quite successfully in England. The 
decisive vote in our elections is the vote of the 
people who object to be identified with associ- 
ations and committees ; and a single imprudent 
turn of the screw will send a great body of waver- 
ing opinion in some unexpected direction. Per- 
haps, then, if we wish to see our great parties 
united on definite principles, we must listen to 
the advice of Mr. Matthew Arnold, and begin to 
educate the mind of the British Philistine. 

This will no doubt be a slow process, as Mr. 
Arnold’s own fate seems to show. For the last 
quarter of a century he has been mildly re- 
proaching us with our ignorance, and we have 
received his reproaches with stolid calm. And 
now he is writing in the Nineteenth Century to 
assure us that, whatever our Irish policy may 
be, we are doomed to failure; that Mr. Glad- 
stone is no statesman, and that we never should 
have taken him for a statesman if it had not been 
for our total want of culture. It may be feared 
that this protest will fall as flat as the protest of 
Professor Huxley. Mr. Arnold’s oracle will be 
accepted by the cultured persons who need no 
repentance. But then they do not need to be 
told that Mr. Gladstone 1s no statesman; they all 
think so already. The uncultured elector will 
believe in his leaders much as before; and the 
oracle is perhaps not so precise as we could wish 
in showing how this state of things can be altered 
for the better. R. 








ITALY.—THE GENERAL ELECTIONS. 


Botoena, April 28, 1886, 

AT last Signor Depretis has decided ‘‘ on ob- 
taining permission from the King to dissolve the 
Chambers and appeal to the country,” or, to 
speak correctly, he has been compelled to do so 
by the House, the country, and the King, For 
the last four months anarchy has reigned supreme 
in the Chamber of Deputies, where from the 
commencement of the present Legislature there 
has never been a clear line of demarcation be- 
tween the Ministerial party and the Opposition. 
In the famous programme of Stradella, Depretis, 
an “‘old parliamentary hand,” and at one time pro- 
minent among the members of the Liberal party 
in Piedmont, promised the country a perfect El- 
dorado of progress if they would send up depu- 
ties to support his policy. In 1861, that is to say 
before Venice was freed from the Austrians, or 
Rome capital of Italy, in a population of twenty- 
one millions and a-half there were less than half 
a million of electors. At the last census, in 1880, 
the population amounted to twenty-eight and a- 
half millions, and the electors to 621,000. In 1882, 
after the extension of the suffrage, the electors 
amounted to 2,000,000, but of these only 1,223,000 
went to the polls. These, however, gave Depre- 
tis his desired majority, whereupon he imme- 
diately turned his back on the radical Liberals 
and attempted “to trahsform the parties,” and, 
on the principle of the eclectics, ‘* pick and choose 
certain deputies and groups of deputies out of 








the old Moderate and the Moderate Liberal fac- 
tions.” Now, as the Moderates had ruled the 
country exclusively between the years 1860 and 
1876, and were beaten along all the line in the lat- 
ter year by the Party of Progress, as they styled 
themselves, and as, after the death of Rattazzi, 
Depretis was chosen head of that party, this pro- 
ceeding was regarded as most unfair and out of 
order. Naturally, the Moderates, who saw no 
chance of seizing the reins afresh, were enchant- 
ed, but as Signor Bonghi, a pillar of the Moderate 
party,explains in a very clever article in the Nuo- 
va Antologia for April, entitled, ‘‘ The Situation 
of the Country and the Elections,” the man was 
not adapted to the work, and many of his col- 
leagues in the Ministry were entirely opposed to 
it; hence we have had a series of what are called 
partial crises, Ministerial stews—the Premier 
trying to conciliate now this fraction, now that, 
and ending by discontenting all of them. 

He had promised a thorough social reform 
throughout the country. Nowhere is such re- 
form so much needed. There is, for instance, a 
popular demand that the charitable institutions 
in Italy be reformed ; that sixty-five per cent. of 
the annual income shall not be squandered in ad- 
ministration ; that the accounts shall be made 
public ; that the municipal councillors shall be 
the administrators ; that the funds shall be spent 
for the poor and not for the rich. Depretis, like 
all his successors, has done nothing in this direc- 
tion. So with the law on strikes, on preliminary 
imprisonment, the law that was to render mas- 
ters responsible for accidents in manufactories, 
mines, etc. A very mild law to secare this re- 
sponsibility passed in the House, but ‘was wrezked 
in the Senate. Hence you have the entire class 
of workingmen and peasants in arms against the 
Government. There was likewise to be a reform 
in the communal and provincial laws. The rep- 
resentative of the Government, the prefect, is 
the head of the provincial council ; all the mu- 
nicipal authorities depend upon him; his ap- 
proval is necessary for their budgets. For in- 
stance, a town council votes a sum for a monu- 
ment to Victor Emanuel, approved ; for Gari- 
baldi, for Mazzini, cancelled, if the prefect hap- 
pens to be a codino. Nothing has been done. 
The penal code was to be reformed ; no reform 
effected. In short, if we except the abolition 
of the forced paper circulation and of the 
grist-tax, counterbalanced by new taxes too nu- 
merous to mention, together with the equaliza- 
tion of the land tax, which has disgusted south- 
ern Italy and given very slight satisfaction in 
the north, no single act during the last three 
years has produced or promised any amelioration 
in the country. 

Then, personally, Depretis has offended every- 
body, on the one hand by his arrogance, summed 
up in his favorite expression: Piace a me e basta 
(it is my pleasure, and that is enough); on the 
other, by his innate and ever-increasing hesita- 
tion of character—pledging himself to a line of 
policy to-day, thinking over it to-morrow, and 
acting in a precisely contrary direction. Curi- 
ously enough, in his famous programme of Stra- 
della, in passing sentence on the Moderate party 
he dictated his own: 

‘*The Moderate party,” he said, ‘‘ has become 
impotent to solve any great national questions; 
hence it discourages and Siscredits parliamentary 
institutions. The Ministers themselves see that 
their aim is not the aim of the nation, that they 
therefore cannot reach it by a straight path, are 
obhged to live haphazard, to occupy and tire out 
tne House with petty laws and petty questions, 
to temporize, to live by makeshifts, by dint of 
partial changes in the Ministry, of frequent vaca- 
tions, of interpellations got up by mutual con- 
sent, etc., etc. These petty tactics, by means of 
which the Moderates have along their 
ba pt > _ yA yeu, © will paver Oe a 
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honored death. Never will we allow the sen- 
tence, fatal above all to a ministry, to be applied 
to us: propter vitam vivendi perdere causas, 
which, freely translated, runs: ‘ Lower your flag, 
but save your skin.’” 


This is precisely what the country accuses De- 
pretis of doing. If only a year ago he had defi- 
nitely resigned, declaring, as he now does, that 
he cannot secure a working majority, his Minis- 
try might have died an honored death and he 
might have reappeared at the head of another 
ministry in some future Parliament. At present, 
his chances seem very slight indeed. In the 
south of Italy the ministerial phalanx has disap- 
peared like snow-wreaths in thaw; the old con- 
stitutional associatious, even the Monarchical 
Union of Naples, siding openly with the Opposi- 
tion. The Minister of Justice, Tajani, was open- 
ly hissed at Lecce and Brindisi. There 1s a gene- 
ral impression abroad that the Italian finances 
are in a very bad state, that the pretended equi- 
librium between income and expenditure is a 
mere hoax, and that Signor Magliani’s successor, 
when once the accounts are examined, will be 
very hard to find. 

To fill up the measure of ministerial iniquity, 
the press and the public accuse the Government 
as the real culprit and author of the massacre 
of the Italian scientific expedition under Count 
Porro, which left Zeila on March 27. It is re- 
ported that all the members have been treache- 
rously murdered by the Emir of Harrar in the 
Somali country. Up tothe present moment no- 
thing further is known since the receipt of a 
telegram from the Italian consul at Aden (April 
25), which reported that the Emir of Harrar, 
after ordering that all the Europeans in his capi- 
tal be put to death, attacked near Gildezza 
with 200 soldiers Count Porro’s expedition and 
massacred the whole party; that he then pro- 
ceeded to Gildezza, and captured the town, tak- 
ing prisoners the Anglo- Egyptian garrison, 
which consisted of about a hundred men. When 
the fearful news reached Milan, Stanley, who 
was being lionized there, exclaimed: ‘ It is only 
too possible !” The excitement is tremendous, as 
this fresh massacre follows on that of Giulietti, 
Bianchi, Diana, Monari. 

The common feeling is, that the interests of sci- 
entific explorations have been sacrificed by the 
shilly-shallying foreign policy of the Italian Mi- 
nistry, who got up their African expedition to 
call off public attention from the picking and 
stealing contract of the railway conventions. In 
December, 1885, the radical newspaper of Milan, 
the Secolo, sounded a note of alarm: ‘‘ The new 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Robilant, is bent 
upon a new African expedition, and is now try- 
ing to induce the Society for Commercial Explo- 
ration resident in Mulan to pick the chestnuts out 
of the fire.’ In fact, an agent of the Govern- 
ment, Commendatore Co!acci, came to Milan and 
confided to the Society that the Government in- 
tended to occupy Zeila, and that England was in- 
clined to cede it; hence it was their intention to 
send out an expedition so as to prepare the way 
for a second, for the occupation of Harrar! 
Count Porro, who is about forty years of age, son 
of the famous Milanese patriot and conspirator 
of 1821, went to Rome and received from the 
Government muskets, ammunition, and a sum of 
money, Count Kobilant, however, saying: ‘I 
neither do nor do not advise an expedition to Zei- 
la and Harrar, but should Italian interests be fur- 
thered by such an expe:ition, the Government 
willintervene to protect them.” Count Porro re- 
turned to Milan full of hope. Himself a military 
man, he induced several officers to accompany 
him. It was remarked at the time that he em- 
barked at Naples on the same day, the 26th of 
January, and in the same steamer, Domenico 
Balduino, as did the fated Bianchi the year be- 
fore. On arriving at Aden the English Consul 
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said to Count Porro: ‘‘Do you call this a com- 
mercial expedition? You have too many mili- 
tary men, too many arms; you will never pass. 
What is it you mean to do in Africa ?” ** To fa- 
cilitate our commerce and find for it new and 
shorter paths.” ‘‘ With soldiers, with muskets, 
and chests of ammunition ?” asked the Consul, 
and, dwelling upon the increasing agitation in 
Harrar, he advised Porro to return to Massowah. 
Fifteen days later Porro returned and agreed to 
confine the expedition to a very few persons, the 
Consul offering to escort them up to Gildezza, 
but no further. Porro, with Count Coccastelli, 
Dr. Gottardi, Prof. Licata, Bianchi, Romagnoli, 
Zanini, and two servants, started; the rest of the 
expedition returned to Italy. Italian correspond- 
ents at Aden continued to comment upon 
the extreme risks, and on the hatred, amount- 
ing to fanaticism, of the Emir, and Porro 
himself wrote: ‘‘ The Emir of Harrar is a great- 
er fanatic than his predecessors. He insists 
upon all the population of Galla becoming Mo- 
hammedans. He has 300 Remington muskets 
and two mountain pieces (Krupp), which the 
English left him when they caused the Egyptian 
garrison toevacuate. When he goes out for a 
chase, he takes about two-thirds of his armed 
men, chiefly Somali, leaving the remainder to 
guard the capital.” Porro was exceedingly an- 
noyed because the English Consul would reduce 
the numbers of the expedition, but Mr. Hunter 
was firm, and to him it is now really owing that 
the men, if all are massacred, are 9 only, instead 
of 168. 

Every one is, of course, clamoring for the Gov- 
ernment ‘‘ to do something,” and the report is 
that the Government is waiting to know what 
England will allow Italy todo. Stanley, on be- 
ing asked what could be done, made answer : 
**Does your Government mean to send out an 
armed expedition? This will take a large sum 
of money and a quantity of soldiers ; and, first 
of all, you must have England’s permission, even 
if you occupy Harrar. England is stall mistress 
of the port, which is Zeila.” On being told that, 
though the expedition had been assisted by the 
Government, it was not an official expedition, 
‘**Then,” he replied, ‘‘ if you don’t mean to go to 
war, register this catastrophe as a page of expe- 
rience, and learn that Africa is not the country 
in which to commit imprudences.” Most sensi- 
ble advice assuredly, and, after the conduct of 
the English Consul, Count Porro must be reck- 
oned among the *‘ imprudent”; but this does not 
exempt the Italian Government from an im- 
mense responsibility. J. W. M. 


Correspondence. 


EXCOMMUNICATION IN THE METHODIST 
CHURCH. 
To THE EprTor oF THE NATION: 

Sir : In Nation, No. 1084, a question is asked 
about the published threat of Rev. S. Dimmick, 
that his members “‘ will have to leave the church 
if they sign a petition for license,” and its rela- 
tion to Romen Catholic excommunication. If 





the question should not be sufticiently answered | 


before this letter reaches you, I would like to re- 
ply that a marked difference between the cases 
exists in this, that, in the Roman Catholic 
Church, excommunication does sometimes occur 
and is effective, while in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, to which Mr. Dimmick professes to be- 
long, the sort of expulsion which he threatens, 
in a certain contingency, to visit upon the mem- 
bers of his church, is altogether impossible. 

If the author of this notion should ever proceed 
against any of his members to expel them, he 
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would find that they enjoy all the essential rights 
of trial by jury. The fault in question is classi- 
fied, in the law of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, under * Imprudent and Unchristian Con- 
duct,” for which specific procedure is laid down. 
For the first offence of which notice is taken, 
the preacher may admunister private reproof. 
On asecond offence, he may take one or two dis- 
creet members of the church to witness the re- 
mo.strance. “On a third offence let him be 
brought to trial.” 

So it is not for the pastor to say, before the 
trial, who “ will have to leave the church”; but 
then, prohibitionists must be indiscreet. 

W. C. Sawyer. 

DRESDEN, Saxony, April 25, 1886. 


PARTIAL VETOING OF APPROPRIATION 
BILLS. 
To THE EprTorR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: In relation to your editorial article in 
the last number upon separate vetoes of appro- 
priation bills, the case is even stronger than you 
state it. There are no less than fifteen States 
which have incorporated this principle in their 
Constitutions, viz.. New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Minnesota, Nebraska, West Vir- 
ginia, Missouri, Arkansas, Texas, California, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, and 
Louisiana. See sec. 310 of my work on * Ameri- 
can Statute Law.’—Faithfully yours, 

F. J. STIMSON 

31 W. 17TH Sr., May 4, 1886. 





THE FRENCH CODE ON BOYCOTTING., 
To THE EprrorR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: Perhaps it may be of some interest to 
your readers (as an addition to your quotation 
from the French ** Code Pénal”™) t» look into the 
following’decisions of the ** Cour de Cassation,” 
which give a detinitive and binding interpreta- 
tion of articles 414 and 415 of said Code. 

(a.) Law, though recognizing the right of coali- 
tion, punishes any interference with the free ex- 
ercise of industry or labor, which manifests it- 
self by threats of interdiction, uttered either 
against a proscribed workman or employer, or 
against the workmen who choose to remain in 
the same workshop. 

Is to be considered as an accomplice any per- 
son who, in execution of a plan contrived before- 
hand, watches the doings of the proscribed work- 
man, and gives information in order to insure 
the success of such measures of interdiction. 

There isan implied threat in any written order, 
given in the name of the association or its mem- 
bers, to leave the workshop where the interdicted 
workman is employed. (Cass.—April 5, 1867.) 

(b.) The Central Committee, acting and taking 
resolutions in the name of the striking work- 
men, whenever its members refuse to such as 
wish to withdraw (from the strike) permission to 
work, is guilty of unlawful interference with the 
free exercise of labor. (Cass.—Feb. 23, 1886.) 

(c.) The fact that workmen demand from their 
employer, by threatening to desert his workshop 
if he refuses, the dismissal of another workman, 
is rightly considered as unlawful interference 


hand to deprive of access to the workshop such 


labor from firms boycotted by said union (mises 
par elle en interdit). (Cass.—August 28, 1873.) 
Please remark that the last decision was pro- 
nounced under a Republican administration. I 
must add, though, that in the present labor trou- 
bles at Decazeville the Government's attitude bas 
lately been stamped with lamentable uncertainty, 
and that its alternative coups de force and hesi- 
tations have demonstrated, a contrario, how 
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much immediate and decisive, but consistent, 
action is desirable in such emergencies The 
manacles on Roche's and Duc-Quercy's wrists 
were, it seems, a useless and therefore dangerous 
display, but the meek submission to Basly’s in. 
pudence is suicidal indeed ! 

Such reflections and examples are perhaps not 
out of season, at a time when true friends of the 
United States have to deplore the fact that Hynd 
man, the noted English Socialist, praises Presi 


dent Cleveland's message as “‘ admirable.” Ought 
not this eulogy, coming from such a quarter, to 
remind the eminent Chief of the 
old Laocodn's cautious motto: 
et dona ferentes " / 

CHARLOTTE, N.C., May 8, ISNd 


Executive of 
*Timeo Danaos 


A. Dt 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF THE KNIGHTS 
To THE Eprtor oF THe NAaTIoN 

Sir: Apamphilet of 78 pp., called the * Const: 
tution of the General Assembly 
blies, and Local Assemblies of 
Knights of Labor of America’ 
Reading, Pa., January 1-4, revised at va 
rious places, and finally at Philadelphia, Septem 
ber 1-10, I884—throws rather more light on the 
aims and methods of the organization than has 
been elicited by the Congressional Investigating 
Committee from Mr, Powderly 
witnesses, 

The preamble of three pages gives, as the rea 
sou for forming the order, “the alarming deve 
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and his fellow- 


lopment and aggressiveness of great) capitalists 
and corporations, which, unless checked, will in 
evitably lead to the pauperization and hopeless 
degradation of the toiling masses,” and says ‘if 
is imperative, if we desire to enjoy the full bless 
ings of life, that a check be placed upon unjust 
accumulation and the power for evil of aggregat 
ed wealth.” 

The order of Knights of Labor is formed, 
“To make industrial and moral 
wealth, the true standard of individual and na 
tional greatness"; 2d, ‘To secure to the workers 
the full enjoyment of the wealth they create, suf 
ficient leisure in which to develop their intelle: 
tual, moral, and social faculties; all of the bere 
fits, recreation, and pleasures of association—in 
a word, to enable them to share the gains and 
honors of advancing civilization.” 

In order to secure these results, the Kuights 
‘demand of the State“ thirteen different things, 
among which are: “the recognition, by incor 
poration, of trades-unions, orders, and such other 
associations as may be organized by the working 
masses to improve their condition and protect 
their rights”; ** the abolition of the contract sys- 
tem on nafgional, State, and municipal works”; 
“the enaction of laws providing for arbitration 
between employers and employed, and to enforce 
the decision of the arbitrators’; ** to prohibit the 
hiring out of convict labor”; ‘that a graduated 
income tax should be levied.” 

These are followed by five ‘demands on Con- 
gress,” which provide for the abolition of all ex- 
isting banking systems, and “* that all money shall 
be issued in necessary quantity direct to the peo- 
ple” by the Government; *‘ that no interest-bear- 


ist 


worth, not 


| ing bonds, bills of credit, or notes shall ever be 
with the free exercise of industry and labor, | 
when it is the outcome of a plan contrived before- | 


| tender, non-interest-bearing money.” 
workmen as refuse to enter the union, and accept | 


issued by the Government, but that in case of 
need the emergency shall be met by issue of legal- 
It is aleo 
** demanded ” that the Government shall ‘* orga- 
nize financial exchanges, safe deposits, and facili- 
ties for the deposit of the people in small sums ”; 
also, that the ‘‘Government shall obtain poases- 
sion by purchase, under the right of eminent do- 
main, of all telegraphs, telephones, and railroads, 
and that hereafter no charter or license be issued 
to any corporation for construction or operation 
of any means of transporting intelligence, pas- 
sengers, or freight,” 
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All of these, with some minor ‘‘ demands,” 
one might think, would constitute changes in tbe 
existing order of things radical enough to justi- 
fy less peremptoriness in dealing with the 
general and State Governments, but the arro- 
gant tone of the organization has been uniform 
in its relations to its own members, the vast num- 
ber of workingmen outside, the employers, and 
the state. 

The remainder of the ‘‘Preamble”’ is as follows: 

‘* And while making the foregoing demands on 
the State and Nationa: Government, we will en- 
deavor to associate our own labors— 

“XIX. To establish codperative insticutions 
such as will tend to supersede the wage system 
by the introduction of a codperative industrial 
system, 

‘* XX. Tosecure for both sexes equal pay for 
equal work. 

*“X XI. To shorten the hours of labor by a gene- 
ral refusal to work for more than eight hours. 

‘“XXIL. To persuade employers to agree to ar- 
bitrate all differences which may arise between 
them and their employees, in order that the 
bonds of sympathy between them may be 
strengthened, and that strikes may be rendered 
unnecessary.” 

The chief mode of ‘ persuasion,” except, in- 
deed, that of destroying the property of their 
employers, and beating, maiming, and killing 
such of their fellow-workingmen as do not agree 
with them, is the boycott, and in the cases where 
employers have been thus ‘‘ persuaded” it is 
doubtful if ‘‘ the bonds of sympathy ” have been 
greatly strengthened. A prisoner in Delaware 
was asked by a visitor how he came to be con- 
fined. He answered, ‘‘ I was sent here because a 
man gave me a gold watch.” Curiosity led the 
questioner to ask the reason of such an apparent- 
ly strange action on the part of the authorities, 
and he at last worried out of the convict that he 
was obliged to knock down the owner of the 
watch and pound him for some time before he 
would consent to make the present. A process 
very like this is now being actively carried on by 
the Knights, in a few recent instances happily 
terminating like the one above narrated. 

The ‘arbitration of all differences between 
workingmen and their employers” would be as 
fatal a blow to the industries of this country as 
the adoption of any of the vagaries of Mr. Pow- 
derly and his friends. It would inevitably lead 
to a sacrifice of independence of action without 
which nobody otherwise competent could suc- 
cessfully conduct business operations. No man 
would be willing to invest his capital in enter- 
prises in which his loss or profit was dependent, 
not on his owa ability, but on the caprice of a 
board of arbitrators which, even under the most 
favorable circumstances, could not be expected 
to be familiar with the details and condition ot 
his affairs. That any such board should have 
the power to tella manufacturer that he must 
pay a certain price for a certain service, irrespec- 
tive of what he can get it for; or employ ten men 
on a job which he thinks eight can do; or dis- 
charge certain of his workmen because they 
don’t belong to trades-unions aiming at his exis- 
tence, is a proposition that can only coxe from 
men bent on the destruction of accumulated 
wealth, and be supported by those ignorant of 
the first principles of business administration, or 
political demagogues willing to lend themselves 
to any action which may bring them votes. We 
might better have such of the amendments to 
the Constitution of the United States as Mr. 
Powderly kindly offers to furnish, if they should 
be adopted. 

It will be seen by sec. 21 that there is an agree- 
ment among the Knights of Labor to ‘* shorten 
the hours of labor by a general refusal to work 
more than eight hours.” Mr, Powderly keeps on 
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saying that itis not time yet for any eight: hour 
movement, and that he disapproves of it. Why, 
then, does this pledge, to which all of his dupes 
bind themselves, still remain in the ‘* Constitu- 
tion”? He is the head of the ‘‘ General Assem- 
bly.” ‘*This General Assembly has full and 
final jurisdiction, and is the highest tribunal 
of the order of the Knights of Labor. It alone 
possesses the power and authority to make, 
amend, or repeal the fundamental and general 
laws and regulations of the order.” ‘It can 
also tax the members of the order for its main- 
tenance.” If Mr. Powderly has the substance of 
the power given him by the Constitution of the 
Knights of Labor, he could have saved the coun- 
try millions of dollars, and the laboring classes 
untold misery, by exercising it in accordance 
with the majority of his utterances. If he has 
no real authority, and the head of his organiza- 
tion (for it must have one somewhere) is not on 
his shoulders, he is, instead of a designing and 
crafty scoundrel, a figurehead to divert suspi- 
cion trom the hidden machinations of abler vil- 
lains until their ends are obtained. He is proba- 
bly the Gammon of the coucern—working for 
the same purposes as the others. Should a gene- 
ral uprising take place against the tyranny and 
outrages of the Knights, and destruction threaten 
them, then Mr. Powderly will step forward to 
arrest the blow by referring to bis own modera- 
tion and conservatism as expressed on every pos- 
sible recent occasion, forgetting his early utter- 
ances, when his prospects were fairer, and he 
spoke of boycotting as a weapon to be used very 
gingerly, or his letter to Mr. Gould wherein for 
once he loses his temper and betrays his real 
animus, after the manner of an enraged virago. 
Now, it is safe to say, he abhors boycotts and 
deprecates strikes, On the other hand, should 
the spirit of liberty and patriotism be so degraded 
and deadened as to be unable to cast from us this 
incubus, and the American people be finally 
brought to the condition of servitude contem- 
plated by the Knights of Labor, then Mr. Pow- 
derly will rise up at the grand division cf spoils 
and claim the lion’s share as his reward. 

To return to the ‘ Constitution.” The duties 
and powers of the General Assembly and of its 
officers are very fully set forth in forty-five pages 
of the pamphlet. Then follows the Constitution 
for District Assemblies, which are each composed 
of duly accredited delegates from at least five lo- 
cal Assemblies. The officers of a District Assem- 
bly consist of a master workman, worthy fore- 
man, recording secretary, financial secretary, 
treasurer, and statistician, inside esquire, out- 
side esquire, and venerable sage. The local As- 
semblies have, in addition to this list, an almoner, 
insurance solicitor, and an *‘ Unknown Knight.” 
There are many allusions to the *‘ secret work,” 
pass-words, signs, etc, of the organization, and 
the money contributions are most thoroughly 
provided for, Travelling cards and the annual 
travelling pass-word are given to such of the 
members as desire to travel. To get these they 
must be in good standing and have all dues paid 
up. Some of these cards were found on the cap- 
tured rioting Third Avenue horse-car strikers of 
late. There are several provisions as to eligi- 
bility for membership: ‘‘ No person who either 
sells or makes a living or any part of it by the 
sale of intoxicating drink, either as a manufac- 
turer, dealer, or agent, or through any member 
of the family, can be admitted to membership in 
this order”*; and ‘‘no lawyer, banker, profes- 
sional gambler, or stock broker can be admitted.” 
These are the only limitations mentioned, except 
that ‘‘ three-quarters in number of any local As- 
sembly must be wage-workers or farmers, and 





* This provision is evaded in the case of brewers, bar- 
tenders, etc., by taking their money and giving them 
ecards and the substance of membership without the 
name. 











this proportion must be maintained for all time,” 
and nobody under sixteen years of age can be a 
member. Each local Assembly fixes the charge 
for initiation, but in no case can it be less than $1 
for men and 50 cents for women. More can also 
be charged for a skilled mechanic than a laborer. 
Under the head of ‘ Discussions” it is pro- 
vided that each local Assembly shall devote not 
less than ten minutes or ‘‘ more than an hour of 
each regular session thereof to the discussion of 
subjects bearing upon the labor question, such as 
‘Convict labor,’ ‘Eight hours,’ ‘Child labor,’ 
‘How can the toiler receive a just share of the 
wealth he creates ? etc.” 

While there is an element of good in the 
pamphlet, the purpose of its designers is but 
thinly veiled, and is to foment and encourage 
among the laboring classes a feeling of dis- 
content and antipathy toward all who have 
succeeded better in the race of life than they, 
which feeling can be utilized, through the 
power of a compact and manageable oath-bound 
organization, to destroy existing social institu- 
tions and give us a taste of the scenes of the 
French Revolution. The time is past for busi- 
ness men to affect an esteem for Mr. Powderly 
or the Knights of Labor. Either they, in any- 
thing like their existing form, or else the princi- 
ples of American liberty, must go to the wall, 
and it wili be, in the end, a mercy to the rank 
and file of the order to make their abandonment 
of ita condition of employment. It is no more 
than a wise precaution on the part of employers 
to decline the services of men sworn to obey 
without question any command that may be 
given them by an order which has shown itself 
hostile to every organized industry, and wiose 
leaders flourish only in times of business and in- 
dustrial distress. D. 8. 

BROOKLYN, May 4, 1886. 





THE KENTUCKY RESOLUTIONS OF ‘9s, 


To THE Eprror or THE NATION : 


Sir: It having been satisfactorily ascertained 
that the genuine text of the first resolution in 
the Kentucky ‘‘ Resolutions of 98” contains the 
clause, ‘‘ its co-States forming, as to itself, the 
other party,” which has dropped out in editions 
of ‘Elliot’s Debates’ published since 1852, the 
way is now open, as you justiy remark, for criti- 
cal inquiry into the origi and probable motive 
of that omission, if it was not accidental. The 
Resolution in its integrity reads as follows: 


‘Resolved, That the several States composing 
the United States of America are not united on 
the principle of unlimited submission to their 
General Government; but that, by compact un- 
der the style and title of a Constitution tor 
the United States and of amendments thereto, 
they constituted a General Government for spe- 
cial apres, delegated to that Government cer- 

tain definite powers, reserving, each State to it- 
self, the residuary mass of mgbt to their own 
self-government ; and that whensoever the 
General Government assumes undelegated pow- 
ers, its acts are unauthoritative, void, aud of no 
force: That te this compact each State ac- 
ceded asa State, and is an integral party, its co- 
States forming, as to itself, the other party: 
That the Government created by this com- 
pact was not made the exclusive or final judge 
of the extent of the powers delegated to itself; 
since that would have made its discretion, and 
not the Constitution, the measure of its powers; 
but that as in all other cases of compact among 

arties having no common judge, each party 
~ an equal right to judge for itself, as well ot 
infractions as of the mode and measure of re- 
dress.” 

As preliminary to this inquiry I beg leave to 
state that the genuine text was correctly repro- 
duced by Elliot in his first compilation of these 
Resolutions, as printed in the Appendix to what 
was originally known as volume 4 of the * De 
bates.’ This volume was published in 1530—its 
**Prefatory Note” bears the date of May 26 in 
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that year—and therefore was issued immediately 
in the wake of the great ‘‘ Nullification Debate” 
signalized in the Senate of the United States by 
the memorable speeches of Hayne and Webster, 
in which the * Resolutions of 98” were passed 
under review. 

A new and powerful impulse was given to nul- 
lification polemics two years afterward by the 
discovery, early in March, 1832, of a series of re- 
solutions,preserved among Mr. Jefferson's papers 
and drawn up in his handwriting, against the 
constitutionality of the Alien and Sedition laws. 
It was seen at once, on a comparison of this Jef- 
ferson draft with the text of the Kentucky series, 
that the former was the textual basis of the latter, 
with a few very important modifications. Im- 
mediately in the wake of this discovery Elliot 
published, in May, 1852, a sensational pamphlet 
entitled ‘The Virginia and Kentucky Resolu- 
tions of 1798 and ‘99; with Jefferson's original 
draught thereof. Also, Madison’s Report, Cal- 
houn’s Address, Resolutions of the Several States 
in Relation to State Rights, with Other Docu- 
ments in Support of the Jeffersonian Doctrines 
of 98." In this publication the editor exhausts 
the art of typography in giving, by the prodigal 
display of italics and capitals, a strong nullitica- 
tion emphasis to his whole collection of docu- 
ments, 

It is interesting to observe that in this po- 
litical pamphlet “the original draft” of 
Jefferson is found to contain the clause in 
question, but the clause has vanished from the 
text of the Resolutions as they purport to have 
been passed by the Legislature of Kentucky in 
1798. This is the earliest omission of the clause 
which, after a diligent search, | have been able 
to find, and from this time forti the corruption 
appears to have imperceptibly stolen into succes- 
sive editions of ‘ Elliot’s Debates,’ as subsequently 
‘* published under the sanction of Congress” with 
the supervision of the same editor. 

It would be premature to speculate on the 
probable motive of this omission, for some of 
your readers may refer me to an earlier source 
of the corruption, and it may have been purely 
accidental. In view, however, of the fact that a 
correct copy of the Resolutions was given by El- 
liot in 1830 and an incorrect one in 1832 and 
afterward, it would not seem easy to absolve 
him from the charge of careless proof-reading, 
unless it can be shown that he reproduced his 
mutilated copy from an earlier copy having every 
appearance of genuineness. 

The clause was of critical significance un- 
der the stress and pinch of the Nullitication 
controversy in 1830-32. With this clause ar- 
rayed in the forefront of the Kentucky series, 
it was not easy, in the name of that declaration, 
to vindicate the constitutional right of each in- 
dividual State to nullify, without opposition 
from its sister States, an act of Congress held 
by it to be unconstitutional : for if, in ratifying 
the Constitution, each State bad to wait for the 
codperation of a sufficient number of ** co-States ” 
to give validity to its own adoption of that in- 
strument, and if, ‘‘as to itself,” the ** co-States” 
so ratifying the Constitution were ‘the other 
party” to the ‘‘ compact,” then it followed by 
parity of reasoning, on the strictest principles of 
the State-Rights logic, that each State, in declar- 
ing an act of Congress null and void, had to wait 
for the codperation of a sufficient number of its 
co-States (‘the other party”) in order to give 
validity to the new definition or allocation of 
Federal powers involved in its nullification mani- 
festo. But this doctrine was fatal to the preten- 
sion of the South Carolina Nullifiers in 1830-32. 

James C, WELLING. 
WASHINGTON, May 8, 1886. 
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THE ELECTIVE SYSTEM AT THE 
VERSILY OF MICHIGAN. 


To THE Eprror oF THE NATION : 

Sir: The reports recently presented to the 
Board of Overseers of Harvard College by a com- 
mittee charged with the consideration of pro- 
posed changes in the requirements for admission 
to coilege, of the practical working of the elec- 
tive system, and of the plan of voluntary attend- 
ance now in operation at Harvard, are models in 
their way, and are valuable contributions to the 
discussion of the subjects they treat. They are 
well worth the attention of persons engaged in 
college management anywhere, whether inte 
rested in all the details or not. For us at the 
University of Michigan they have a peculiar in- 
terest, dealing as they do with problems on 
which our academic faculty has been engaged 
for several years, and we have been much grati- 
fied to see how closely, sometimes even in minute 
particulars, the conclusions of the Harvard com- 
mittee are in accord with the practice that our 
experience has led us to think the best. The or- 
ganization of the University at Ann Arbor dif- 
fers in many respects from that at Cambridge, 
and it would hardly be right to emphasize very 
strongly any points of resemblance or points of 
contrast in matters relating solely to details of 
internal administration; yet, broadly speaking, 
both institutions have the same end in view, and 
have adopted in the main similar methods, A 
short account of what has been accomplished 
here in certain directions I hope may be accepta- 
ble to your readers, especially those that have 
seen the Harvard reports. 

The question whether a knowledge of Greek 
should be required of all students was settled as 
long ago as the year 1851 for the University of 
Michigan by a legislative enactment which di- 
rected that ‘‘the Regents shall provide 
for the admission of students without 
previous examination as to their attainments" in 
ancient languages; and the problem for the Fa- 
culty has been, while requiring Greek for the 
course leading to the degree of bachelor of arts, 
to get from the schools an equivalent prepara- 
tion in science, modern languages, or English 
branches, for those students whoenter the Univer- 
sity as candidates for degrees in science, in phi- 
losophy, or in letters. The aim has been to make 
the different degrees conferred, as far as prac- 
ticable with courses so widely different in cha- 
racter, represent equivalent amounts of work, so 
that they may be regarded by students and by 
the community as equally honorable. 

For thirty-five years the high schools of Michi- 
gan and other feeders of the University have 
been encouraged to direct the preliminary train- 
ing of pupils fitting for college in the way that 
seemed best in each particular case. In some of 
the larger schools a creditable supply of appa- 
ratus for laboratory instruction in science is pro- 
vided, but this is by no means yet the rule, 
though a marked advance in this respect has 
been observable in the past few years. The re- 
sult in Michigan goes far toward showing that, 
for the present at least,if any substitute for 
Greek is to be accepted at Harvard, a very few 
schools only will be in condition to give training 
in science at all equivalent to that now secured 
by the study of Greek. The weight of testimony 
here is strongly in favor of the plan recommend- 
ed in Mr. Smith's minority report. It may be 
added that the vouthful Agassiz or Faraday will 
find himself badly hampered if ignorant of 
the modern languages, and it will be well for 
him to acquire a knowledge of them early in 
life. 

The elective system became a prominent fea- 
ture at the University of Michigan some ten or 
twelve years ago, though even at an earlier date 
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a considerable range of choice was allowed the 
upper classes, After a long and careful discus 
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| made a radical change and adopted a modiiied or 
| limited elective system, to whose advantages all 





grades of collegiate students were admitted 
Briefly summarized, the principal features of that 
plan were as follows: (1) the instruction offered 
to undergraduates was arranged in half-vear 
courses, some being given once a week 
twice, others three, four, or tive times; (2) each 
student was allowed to choose, from all the 
courses offered in any half-year, such as he could 
take with profit, the Faculty reserving the right 
to regulate, when necessary, the number of hcurs 
a week any student should be engaged in the 
(3) the completion of a specitied 
amount of work, whether the time spent wer 
longer or shorter, entitled a student to bis degree 
provided one important condition was satistied 
viz., that at some time during his term of study 
be should have pursued and passed examinations 
on avertain set of prescribed stadies, the sets va 
rying in kind and in amount, according to the 
title of the degree to be conferred 


some 


class-room ; 


About one 
half of the total requirement consisted of pr 
scribed studies, except in the engineering depert 
ment, where the proportion was about four-tifth: 
A canlidate for the degree of bachelor of arts 
was obliged to take in the University both Greek 
and Latin equivalent to a daily exercise in each 
language for something more than a year and a 
half; for the degree of bachelor ef ph losephy a 
corresponding amount of Latin, French, and 
German was preseribed; for the degrees in ser 
ence and in letters the prescribed studies included 
a relatively larger proportion of physics, chemis 
try, history, or English; all the sets included 
mathematics and, except for students in engi 
neering, the elements of psychology. 

A trial of a vear or two in the administration 
of this system disclosed two serious defects ; the 
incoming freshmen found it difficult to choose 
wisely, and the older students were tempted to 
undertake too much work, for the sake of short 
ening their college course by six months or a 
year. Recognizing these defects, the Faculty did 
not hesitate to retrace its steps. The liberty of 
choice accorded to freshmen was very much re- 
stricted, so that, at the present time, the work of 
a student in his first vear is practically, though 
not absolutely nor in all cases, confined to a limit- 
ed portion of the studies prescribed for gradua- 
tion. The second difficulty was net by setting a 
limit to the number of bours a week a student 
could take, a limit which could not be exceeded 
without special permission. All requests for ex- 
tra hours are referred to a standing committee of 
the Faculty. They are granted or denied accord 
ing to the committee's view of what would be 
best for the student. A position on this com- 
mittee is no sinecure. Under this arrangement 
the normal length of the college course is four 
years, though not a few in each class complete 
all requirements in three years and a half, or so 
nearly complete them that time is gained in the 
fourth year for advanced work in special topics 
or for entrance on the study of a profession. In- 
cidentaliy, too, the lines of demarcation between 
freshmen, sophomores, juniors, and seniors are 
to some extent obliterated. 

The character of the prescribed work has been 
modified from time to time, and its amount has 
been reduced as rapidly as experience has shown 
a reduction could be made to advantage. Pains 
are taken to advise students of the proper se 
quence of studies. The annual calendars and an- 
nouncements contain recommendations and sug- 
gestions as to the proper codrdination of studies, 
which are intended expressly to aid persons who 
wish to acquire more than ordinary proficiency 
in some one line of work—philosophy, for exam- 
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ple, or chemistry, physics, astronomy, geology, 
or biology. 

In the ways above indicated, the University >f 
Michigan, in its department of literature, sci- 
ence, and the arts (the professional schools, of 
course, are not here taken into account), has en- 
deavored to secure the acknowledged benefits of 
a free election, and to guard against its worst 
dangers. The results so far attained have been 
highly satisfactory, though the avenues of im- 
provement are not yet clused. In one direction, 
it is true, an important step in advance has al- 
ready been taken. I refer to the opportunity 
that the more ambitious or the more mature stu- 
dents, whose attainments warrant the Faculty in 
granting them the privilege, have of completing 
the last year and a half or two years of their col- 
lege course, on conditions even more favorable 
to the development of individual taste and talent 
than the simple elective system in itself contem- 
plates. It would make this letter too long to 
describe in detail the ‘ university system,” as we 
call it here ; it is an interesting outgrowth or ex- 
tension of the elective system, and one that pro- 
mises good results in the future, if wisely ad- 
ministered. Neither is there room for any notice 
of the marking system or of the question of volun- 
tary attendance at recitations. These topics may 
perhaps be taken up in a future communication. 


W. H. PETTEE. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, May 1, 1886. 





Notes. 


THE ‘Q. P. Index Annual for 1885’ (Boston: 
Cupples, Upham & Co.) 1s now ready—forming 
the fifth in its own series, the nineteenth in the 
general. Some fifty periodicals are selectively 
indexed by Mr. Griswoid’s mgenicus system of 
numbering. The authors are placed in a list by 
themselves, each with a numerical designation 
by which ready reference is made from his pro- 
per article. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons will] issue in the early 
autumn the second volume of the ‘ Cyclopedia 
of Painters and Paintings,’ edited by John Deni- 
son Champlin, jr., and Charles C. Perkins. The 
first volume, now ready, contains 105 outline 
views of the important pictures of the older 
masters, 182 portraits, and 212 signatures, be- 
sides twelve full-page photogravures (mainly) 
after works of the modern school. The arrange- 
ment of painters and pictures is under a single 
alphabet. There are to be four volumes in all, 
quarto, and the limit of copies is 500. 

Cassell & Co. publish immediately ‘ Representa- 
tive Poems of Living Poets,’ the selection involv- 
ing eighty English and American writers, and 
nearly three hundred selections made by the 
poets themselves. Mr. George P. Lathrop fur- 
nishes an introduction. 

Thomas Whitaker will issue next week ‘ The 
Church Revived,’ a full account of parochial mis- 
sion work in England and America, by the Rev. 
J. W. Bonham. f 

William 8S. Gottsberger publishes this week 
‘The King’s Treasure-house : a Romance of An- 
cient Egypt,’ translated from the German cf Wil- 
helm Walloth by Mary J. Safford. 

Henry Holt & Co. have nearly ready ‘Whom 
God Hath Joined,’ a Tendenz novel, by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Gilbert Martin, which has appeared 
serially in the pages of the Catholic World ; and 
‘Childrea of the Earth,’ yet another novel, by 
Miss A. 8. Macfarlane. 

Prof. Arthur Sherburne Hardy’s new novel, 
‘The Wind of Destiny,’ is about to be issued by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, They also announce 
for their Riverside Paper series ‘The Cruise of 
the Alabama,’ by P. D, Haywood ; ‘Not in the 








Prospectus,’ by Park Danforth; ‘Burglars in 
Paradise,’ by Miss Phelps; and ‘The Man Who 
Was Guilty,’ by Flora Haines Longhead. Fur- 
ther, a new volume of poems by Mrs. 8. M. B. 
Piatt, entitled ‘In Primrose Time: a New Irish 
Garland.’ (Can the time of Beaconsfield be thus 
indicated 4) 

‘The Mystery of Pain,’ by James Hinton, M.D., 
is in the press of Cupples, Upham & Co., Boston. 

Ginn & Co. publish during the next two months 
‘The Practical Elements of Rhetoric,’ by Prof. J. 
F. Genung, of Amherst; and ‘ The Beginner’s La- 
tin Book,’ by W. C. Collar and M. G. Daniell. 

A series of monographs on education, in prepa- 
ration by D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, will begin 
with a ‘ Bibliography of Pedagogical Literature,’ 
compiled by Prof. G, Stanley Hall. 

The second volume of the ‘‘ Olden Time Series” 
(Boston : Ticknor & Co.)-is ‘ Days of the Spin- 
ning Wheel,’ but, like its predecessor, its con- 
tents are better covered by the general than by 
the specific title. Under whichever designation, 
one may be edified by reading the calm contem- 
porary newspaper report of the Boston Massacre; 
a sumptuary regulation in that city, in 1788, for- 
bid jing (shade of Samuel Sewall!) scarfs, gloves, 
rings, and liquors at funerals; correspondence re- 
lating to a fire charity, collected and brought 
over by Whitefield in 1764; advertisements show- 
ing the activity of the slave market before the 
Revolution, or telling of cows on Boston Com- 
mon as late as 1788, or proving the existence of 
mahogany furniture as early as 1759, to the con- 
fusion of certain colonial antiquarians who have 
held this to be a heresy. Here, also, one may be 
reminded that as far back as 1762 they were 
making 40,000 pairs of shoes annually in Lynn, 
Mass.; that in 1775, in Salem, one could listen to 
a popular scientific lecture on electricity, ‘‘ every 
evening in which the air is dry,” at a pistareen a 
lecture ; that there was lively celebration of Guy 
Fawkes’s Day in the last century, and that (teste 
the author) even last year, near Marblehead, a 
bonfire on that date was a genuine survival ; 
finally, that at New Hackensack, Dutchess Coun- 
ty, N. Y , in 1789, mysterious rappings and mov- 
ing of furmiture, etc., attended a young girlina 
respectable family, and perplexed investigators. 

Harper & Bros. take advantage of the interest 
in the Irish question to republish Miss Edge- 
worth’s ‘The Absentee,’ in their Handy Series. 

Ginn & Co., Boston, have brought out a new 
edition of the late Keith Johnston’s ‘School and 
College Atlas of Ancient Geography,’ much im- 
proved in every respect, and enlarged by a sum- 
mary exhibit of ancient geography from the pen 
of Prof. W. F. Allen, of the University of Wis- 
consin, whose name is a gu rantee of scholarly 
accuracy. While the maps as such are not re- 
markable specimens of cartography, they are 
distinct end free from overcrowding. There is 
an index, in which the modern name arcompa- 
nies the anci ‘nt, and throughout the pronuncia- 
tion iscarefully indicated. Altogether, the work 
seems to us second to no other available for Eng- 
lish-speaking students. 

Rarely does one meet with more beautiful 
maps than those which compose the first instal- 
mevt of the second edition of Dr. Richard An- 
dree’s popular ‘ Allgemeiner Hand- Atlas’ (Leip- 
zig: Velhagen & Klasing; New York: Wester- 
mann). The execution is in admirable taste as to 
lettering, tint, etc., and is only objectionable on 
the score of extreme fineness in the more crowded 
portions. A magnifier would almost be necessary 
to save the eyes. Many of the plates are quite 
novel in their selection and division, and will be 
a substantial addition to maps which subordinate 
the districts in question. There are to be twelve 
Lieferungen with 120 map-plates (against 96 in 
the former edition). The wonder is that they 
can be furnished for two marks each. 





‘Common Sense in the Nursery’ (Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons) belongs to Marion Harland’s series of 
common-sense books, and its name is well given. 
Babies are necessary in families, and care corre- 
sponding to this teaching is necessary for the ba- 
bies. 

During 1883 more than one-quarter of the 
deaths-occurring in Philadelphia were of children 
under one year of age. In the census year 1880 
nearly one-half of the deaths in the United States 
were of children under five years of age. This mor- 
tality and the suffering connected with it, to say 
nothing of the suffering, physical and otherwis >, 
incidental to illness not mortal of which children 
are the subjects, are appalling. A _ certain 
amount of disease, but a very small amount ac- 
cording to our present light, is necessary; very 
much of it should be preventable and prevented. 
Dr. Arthur V. Meigs, in a study of ‘ Milk Analy- 
sis and Infant Feeding’ (Philadelphia: Blakiston 
& Co.), remarks with great truth: ‘It is melan- 
choly tothink how many children die year after 
year simply because those who are most anxious 
for them to live do not know what to give them 
to eat.” Dr. Meigs’s little book has the advan- 
tage of intelligent theory corrected and confirmed 
by considerable experience. 

One might as well expect to find a new treatise 
to point out the superiority of steam over horse 
power for locomotive purposes, as to have written 
at this late day a book to show the influence of 
vaccination in preventing smallpox. Yet such 
is the senseless clamor which very noisy and not 
very intelligent men are making against this 
most beneficent agency, that some positively re- 
quire to be reminded of its value. Dr. W. A. 
Hardaway’s ‘Essentials of Vaccination’ (St. 
Louis: J. H. Chambers & Co.) points out how 
and why this life-saving operation should be 
done. It is not a cyclopedia, it is an epitome of 
the correct teachings about vaccination. 

American publishers of school-books would do 
well to look at the dainty little volumes just is- 
sued from the Clarendon Press, Oxford, contain- 
ing ‘Les Femmes savantes,’ by Molitre, and 
‘Cinna,’ by Corneille (New York: Thomas Nel- 
son & Sons). The material execution is excellent 
though simple, and the books open perfectly and 
remain open just where they are wanted—a rare 
merit in these days of wire-stitched school-books. 
The editor, M. Gustave Masson, has given very 
little of his own in the introductory notices to 
the plays. His notes are good, though he freely 
indulges in quotations in them, not hesitating to 
give half a page of Greek to illustrate a passage of 
Corneille. This he leaves untranslated as well as 
his numerous Latin quotations—an indolent pro- 
cess, which will not tend to make the notes easy 
reading to learners of French, or to some teach- 
ers, perhaps. The short glossary at the end of 
each play is very carefully made. 

M. Henry Attwell speaks very modestly of his 
little book, ‘French-Engiish Pseudo-Synonyms’ 
(London: Hachette; Boston: Schoenhot). He says 
it is merely a list transferred from a schoolmas- 
ter’s note-book. It is a very interesting short 
monograph on words which are often the source 
of great blunders not merely to learners of 
French, but to the translators of French books. 
It seems a very elementary remark to say that 
large in French never means ‘large,’ that in- 
jurier is not‘ toinjure,’ monnaie is not ‘ money,’ 
éditeur is not ‘editor,’ or to call attention to the 
fact that prétendre generally means something 
very different from ‘to pretend’: yet, in view 
of some of the current translations of recent 
French novels, such information seems not to be 
general among those who translate. The use of 
M. Attwell’s volume might prevent a number of 
recurring mistakes, especially if the author 
makes it more complete in a new edition by in- 
serting other words which are stumbling-blocks 
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from their similarity in form to English words 
which do not translate them—such as altération, 
emphase, contrée, grief. Some of these and oth- 
ers omitted by Mr. Attwell may be found in a 
very good little collection of exercises called 
‘ The Bridge,’ compiled by Mr. Oliver Straight- 
ways (London and Paris: Hachette; Boston: 
Schoenhof). 

In Shakspeariana for April Prof, J. D. Butler 
shows curiously, from an examination of Liddell 
and Scott, to what an extent Shakspere has been 
used by these editors to illustrate meanings in 
their Greek lexicon. No fewer than seventeen 
Greek authors are explained by quotations from 
as many of Shakspere’s dramas; and ‘‘did they 
all betoken undesigned coincidences with any one 
single Greek, they would,” says Prof. Butler, 
‘‘demonstrate that he wrote Shakspere more 
conclusively than anytbing in ‘ Promus’ indi-- 
cates the Baconian authorship of any Shakspe- 
rian play.” 

In Science for May 7, Alice C. Fletcher dis- 
cusses some composite portraits of American In- 
dians which are shown on an accompanying plate. 
She made the very interesting experiment of caus- 
ing three full-blooded Dakota or Sioux young wo- 
men to sit for their photographs, frum which, 
following a certain order, a composite was de- 
rived in the usual manner. Then, in the same 
order, the three sitters were taken directly upon 
one negative, at short exposures in rapid succes- 
sion. Theoretically the two composites should 
have agreed. In fact,they were totally different, 
one face ‘‘ ruling” in one, another in the other. 
The causes of this are not apparent, but it seems 
probable that the larger the number of subjects, 
the slighter would be the divergence in the types 
resulting from the two processes. 

Mr. Joseph Thacher Clarke’s article ona proto 
Ionic capital found by him on the summit of 
Mount Chigri will hold the attention of the reader 
who begins it, in vol ii., No. 1, of the American 
Journal of Archeology. This ‘* most primitive 
memorial of the Greek Ionic style yet brought to 
light,” belonging to a ruin twenty-two centuries 
old, as is estimated, is convincingly cited as a 
link in the development of the form from the 
Assyrian construction in wood, which Mr, Clarke 
traces with his accustomed thoroughness. Rams’ 
horns, snakes, and all other &-priori surmises as 
to the original models of the volutes, disappear 
before the palm. The article is unfinished. Prof. 
Merriam continues his text, translation, and com- 
mentary of the Jaw code of the Cretan Gortyna, 
in which we observe that the condition of the 
children did not always follow that of the mo- 
ther, who might have some free and some slave. 
Exceptional attention will be given to the clear 
report on the recent archaic sculptural finds of the 
Acropolis excavations at Athens, by Mr. Walter 
Miller, of the American School. As usual, the 
Journal’s news department is full and varied, 
and the number is well supplied with plates and 
auts. 

We have before us the fourteenth annual reports 
of the two parallel public-spirited associations in 
Philadelphia—the Zodlogical Society and the 
Fairmount Park Art Association. The latter 
contains heliotype views of the Silenus and [n- 
fant Bacchus of Praxiteles, and of the Wrestlers 
of the Royal Gallery in Florence, both reproduced 
in bronze. Similar views of animals might not 
unprofitably have adorned the Zodlogical Socie- 
ty’s report, from which we jearn that we owe to 
perfidious Albion and ber machinations in the 
Sudan the deficiency not only in our supply of 
gum arabic, but also in that of the wild animals 
which are regularly hunted for menageries in the 
wilds of Central Africa. 

A fairly pictorial look is given to Mr. Carroll 
D. Wright’s seventeenth annual report of the 
Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor by 


ude | 
the frontispiece, a steel portrait of the late Henry | ‘‘an unsolicited letter from a Russian living in 





K. Oliver, the first head of the Bureau—this by | 
way of memorial; and by a heliotype portrait of 
the late Henry Wilson, a photo-etching of Mr. 
Dana Estes, the publisher, and a process engrav- 
ing of some actress, cantatrice,or ** English beau 
ty”—these in order to illustrate the chapter on 
‘* Artin Industry.” A gushing and extravagant 
sketch of the hfe of General Oliver (a musician, | 
also, and composer of the hymns * Federal 
Street,” ‘‘ Merton,” etc.) almost covers up the | 
modest excellence of the man—a kinsman, we re 
mark, of Dr. Holmes and Wendell! Phillips. 

Dr. Theodore Baker, who, a few years ago, en- | 
riched musical science with an original mono- | 
graph on the music of North American Indians, | 


has made another valuable addition to musical | 
literature by making an excellent translation of | 
Dr. Oscar Paul's ‘Manual of Harmony’ into | 
English. Dr. Paul is professor at the Leipzig 
Conservatory, and well known as author of a mu- | 
sical dictionary and a history of the pianoforte, | 
and as translator of Boethius’s ‘De Musica.’ | 
Some years ago he attempted to overthrow the | 
tradition that the first efforts at harmony by | 
Hurbald and others, some eight centuries ago, | 
were the ugly sequences of fourths, fifths, and | 
octaves printed in histories of music; his conten | 
tion being that these intervals were not sung si | 
multaneously, but successively. The best evi- 
dence, however, is against Dr. Paul's emenda- | 
tion. The fact that he was not afraid to attack | 
so venerable a doctrine, shows him particularly 
qualified to deal with musical theory, in which 
there is so much that needs sifting and throwing 
overboard. Dr. Paul is not an original investi- 
gator, hke Riemann or Helmholtz, but he is a 
clear writer, and his ‘Manual of Harmony’ is 
superior to Richter’s, not only in respect of per- 
spicuity, but in being more abreast of the times, 
by embolying the researches of Hauptmann, 
and the recently gained knowledge of the har 
monic principles of Bach, on which the best 
modern music is based. 

It would be decidedly unjust that the short 
Easter season should put a limit to the vogue of 
the very tasteful designs in color published as 
Easter cards by Raphael Tuck & Sons. of Lon 
don, and No. 298 Broadway, in this city. Many 
of these are conscientious studies of famous pic- 
tures, reduced with real skill to the proportions 
of a miniature. The Ecce Homos of Guido and 
Dolci, never excelled, are among them, better 
copied than on the porcelains which rich travel 
lers bring home from Dresden; and there are 
flower studies, azaleas, jonquils, and ** Mary's h- 
lies,” which would do credit to reputable flower- 
painters, and deserve to be signed. 

The summer course in Entomology and General 
Invertebrate Zodlogy at Cornell University is 
announced to begin June 21, and continue for 
ten weeks. Application should be made before 
June 10 to Prof. J. H. Comstock, Ithaca, N. Y. 


—Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole, the translator of 
Tolstoi’s ‘Anna Karenina,’ sends us a letter tak- 
ing exception to our recent review of his ver- 
sion. We extract the passage whick controverts 
our allegation that ‘it was made directly from 
the French, not from the Russian, and the proofs 
begin in chapter two.” Mr. Dole says : ‘‘ Now it 
happens—and I can bring affidavits of the fact— 
that I had not seen the French paraphrase until 
I was far beyond the second chapter. Indeed, 
had [ seen it, I might gladiy have chosen the 
word peignoir instead of jersey for koftotchka. 
I claim that I made a perfectly justifiable use of 
the French version as an assistance in doing the 
work. . . . That my good faith as to what I 
said in the preface might have confirmation, I 
made no pretence upon the title-page of having 
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| far from the war we are 





done the work from the Russian.” Mr. Dole cite, 


AOS 


New York,” congratulating him upon his suc- 
CeSss, 


The Century war papers for May begin with 
a sketch by General McClellan of the opening of 


| thecampaign of South Mountain and Antietam 


in September, 1802. His death prevented the 
completion of the paper, but in the merely intro 
ductory part which he wrote there are two or 
three important statements of fact which are 
not to be found in the official records, One is 


that General Halleck bad assured him, both 


| orally and in w riting, that the command of the 


whole army in front of Washington, including 
Pope's and Burnside’s, as well as the Potomac ar 


} my, shouid be confided to him, It wall be remem 
| bered that General Pope bas declared that Hal- 
| leck had expressed the purpose himself to take 


the field with the united command when MeCle! 


lan’s army should arrive. Another important 
statement is, that, after the second battle of Bull 
Run, both President Lincoln and Halleck reite- 
rated the conviction that Washington was lost 


and that 1t was impossible to save the city, Still 


| another.and in some respects the most surprising 
| is, that his (McClellan's) assignment to command 


having limited him to the defences of Washing 
ton only, excluding any moving column beyond 
altered 


the works, and this not having been 


though requested by bim, his marching at the 


| head of ns army against Lee at South Mountain 


in fact, unauthorised 
and, by strongest implication, contrary to his or 
It neads no argument to show how these 


Antietam was, 


ders. 
allegations complicate the already tangled history 

of that period. The story of the bate of South 

Mountain by the ex-Confederate General D. H 

Hill will perhaps first strike those who have been 
familiar with his reports made during the war, 
as being in interesting contrast of tone with those 
highly colored documents. That D. H. Hill can 
write of the national armies and their officers as 
he now does, is among the staruling proofs how 
His paper isa valuable 
one, pleasantly written,clear and strong in descrip 

tion. He presents the campaign from the Confede - 
rate point of view, and strongly emphasizes the 
opinion that, with the * lost despatches " of Lee in 
the national commander's hands, a much more vi- 
gorous strategy was possible, and that the Confe- 
derate army was ruinously compromised had full 
advantage been taken of the situation. His de- 
tails of the engagement are necessarily faulty 
from his lack of persona! knowledge of affairs 
within the Union lines, but he gives much new 
information of the movements on the other side. 
Mr. Goss’s ** Recollections of a Private ” contain 
a general criticism of the campsign, and the 
amusing experiences of a ‘high private” under 
circumstances of confessed ‘‘ demoralizatioa.” In 
the ** Memoranda,” Gen. W. F. Smith presents 
strong documentary evidence tending to show 
that General Grant’s unfavorable criticisms of 
him were not founded upon his military charac- 
ter or career, but probably upon personal rea- 
sons. 


—Mr. David A. Wells usually wears a pair of 
achromatic glasses, and he has been looking at 
Mexico through them. From the first two of 
the series of articles which he is publishing in 
the Popular Science Monthly, under the title, 
‘* An Economic Study of Mexico,” we are led to 
expect from him the most illuminating discus- 
sion of our trade relations with Mexico that has 
been made public. Thus far his work 1s mostly 
preliminary. He sketches broadly but in firm 
lines Mexico's physical geography, her race in- 
heritance, political history, social condition, and 
present government. Mr. Wells ought to be 
warned, however, that his exceedingly matter- 
of-fact way of looking at things will make bim 
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no friends among the Mexicans. We notice that 
the New Orleans correspondent of the Monitor 
Republicano refers to bis articles with great in- 
dignation, as being most insulting to Mexico. 
‘* What a way to write the history of a great 
people,” exclaims this correspondent, ‘‘to say 
that they live in adobe houses, that the dress of 
many of them is only cotton sheeting, that few 
of them wear shoes, that they use no stoves, 
plough with a crooked stick, and eat corn as the 
staple of their diet!” It is, indeed, something 
of a departure from the method of the tradi- 
tional writer on Mexico, in whom the practical 
has been subordinate1 to the picturesque ; but, 
remembering that the object of Mr. Wells is to 
arrive at the present and prospective value of 
Mexican commerce, he cannot be so greatly 
blamed. 


—Some of his statements on minor points are 
not altogether exact. Por example, he says of 
President Diaz that ‘‘ he is free from the suspi- 
cion that has attached, and probably with jus- 
tice, to so many of the Mexican Presidents, of 
using his power, through contracts and expendi- 
tures, to enrich himself illegitimately.” But it 
cannot be denied that the bold charges of cor- 
ruption brought against General Diaz ty his po- 
litical opponents, and the fact that he entered 
the Presidency in 1876 with no property but his 
sword and retired from it in 1880 in possession of 
estates in Oaxaca estimated to be worth a mil- 
lion dollars, are enough to create ‘ suspicion.” 
In fact, one of the grounds of comfort which 
Mexican business men found in his reélection 
was that he had already provided for himself in 
his former Administration, and now might be 
expected to give some attention to the needs of 
the country. Mr. Wells speaks guardedly of the 
‘* personal popularity” of Maximilian. This is 
one of the fictions of the Church press and his- 
torians. Domenech, in his character as cham- 
pion of the Intervention, made much of what he 
asserted to be the spontaneous public welcome 
accorded the Archduke on his arrival in Mexico. 
In response to similar assertions by the Church 
organ, La Voz de Mexico, the Government re- 
cently caused to be published copies of some 
most interesting documents in the Treasury ar- 
chives, showing the truly spontaneous nature of 
Maximilian’s welcome. They were in the shape 
of warrants drawn on the national Treasury, in 
1865, for sums expended in Vera Cruz, Cérdoba, 
Orizaba, Puebla, and Mexico for fireworks, illu- 
minations, triumphal arches, etc., amounting in 
all to $115,000. Perhaps Napoleon ITI., an ex- 
pert in securing popular demonstrations in his 
own favor, had instructed the unfortunate Prince 
in this short and easy way of proving himself the 
people’s choice. We can but repeat that we look 
forward to the remaining parts of Mr. Wells’s 
work with high anticipations. If anything could 
justify Congress in delaying to carry out the 
terms of our reciprocity treaty with Mexico, it 
would be the desire to wait until the opinions 
of this trained and careful publicist are before 
chem. 


—A special interest attaches to the report of 
the State Geologist of New Jersey for the past 
year. Prof. Cook discusses the changes in the 
eastern coast line with the aid of tradition, histo- 
ry, and the earliest maps, and draws the general 
conclusion that the Atlantic beach now, as a 
rule, represents a sand deposit of wind and wave 
on former marsh land, and that the loss of margin 
is absolute, while the gain is only relative. Sandy 
Hook is delineated from various surveys made 
during the last two centuries, and is shown to 
have increased its area in length and breadth 
some four times, The lighthouse built in 1764 
near the point is now about a mile south. Five- 
mile Beach, on the east shore of Cape May, is 
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likewise shown to have doubled its size since 


1772, with great changes of outline. In this in- 
stance a whole sea-side town has been laid out 
over the ocean of 1772. The report has alsoa 
chapter on forestry, from which we learn that a 
little less than one-half the total area of the 
State is wooded, and that from the nature of the 
soil a large part of this must ever remain so. 
Cultivation, however, will probably claim half the 
existing pine area, or about a third of the wood- 
land. The wasteful and unscientific treatment 
of these forests still yields $5,000,000 a year, and 
this product might be doubled. On the other 
hand, forest fires, largely caused by locomotive 
sparks, destroy annually a million, and only the 
generesity of nature in this State prevents the 
account from running steadily behind. One rail- 
road has devised a plan of keeping 100 feet on 
each side of the track free from combustible ve- 
getation—an end which, by the way, in the case 
of a Southern railroad some forty years ago, 
was sought to be attained by scythes attached to 
the axles: until the expedient naturally resulted 
in the loss of human life. New Jersey now 
ranks first of the States in railroad mileage, hav- 
ing one mile to every 3.95 square miles. The 
thirty-fifth State in size, she 1s the nineteenth in 
population, and bas during the past thirty years 
increased at a more rapid rate than adjacent 
States similarly circumstanced, and at about the 
national rate. She does not lose by emigration. 
We notice finally in this valuable report a de- 
tailed account of the various maps of New Jer- 


sey. 


—Volume xx of the ‘ Encyciopedia Britan- 
nica,’ ninth edition (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons; Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1886), 
embraces titles extending from ‘‘ Prudentius” to 
‘** Rostoff.” It will apparently prove to be a twen- 
ty-fourth, or, including a supplement, a twenty- 
fifth part of the whole work. In Webster’s Dic- 
tionary the titles from ‘‘ Prudent” to ‘ Roster ” 
form one-sixteenth of the volume. In Appleton's 
‘American (yclopzedia’ four hundred pages— 
that is, less than one-thirty-second part of the 
whole—are devuted to ‘* Prudentius— Rostock.” It 
will thus be seen that the ‘ Britannica’ has man- 
aged to keep up a tolerably even tenor in its arti- 
cles, undisturbed by the pressure which generally 
overtakes editors of cyclopzedias when approach- 
ing the end. Compared with the earliest 
volumes, condensation and brevity are, of 
course, almost everywhere perceptible. The 
largest contribution to the volume, ‘‘ Rome” (an- 
cient history by H. F. Pelham, medizval and re- 
cent by Prof. Villari, topography and archzo- 
logy by J. H. Middleton), though embracing 107 
pages, is rather small compared with ‘‘ France” 
(181 pp.); and such important subjects as ‘‘ Pyra- 
mid,” ‘‘ Quakers,” ‘‘ Rationalism,” ‘‘ Red Sea,” 
‘Roman Catholic Church,” ‘‘Roman Literature,” 
‘* Pyrenees,” ‘‘ Rhodes,” and the Richards would 
have received a more extensive treatment if the 
initials of the titles were not P,Q, or R. But com- 
paratively enough room, it appears to us, is given 
to “‘Psychology ” (49 pp., by J. Ward), ‘“‘Railway” 
(82 pp., by four authors), ‘‘ Reformation,” ‘ Re- 
ligions” (by Prof. Tiele), ‘‘ Renaissance” (Sy- 
monds), ‘‘ Reproduction” (Geddes and Vines), 
‘*‘ Reptiles” (40 pp., by Drs. Giinther and Mi- 
vart), ‘‘Rimini,” ‘‘ Roads and Streets,” ‘ Ro- 
mance” (28 pp.), ‘‘ Romance Languages” (Prof. 
Storm), and the book of ‘ Revelation” (Prof. 
Harnack). Prof. Robertson Smith’s ‘ Psalms” 
we should like to see longer, on account of the 
excellence of the work. ‘‘ Romans” is from an 
equally good pen, that of Prof. Schiirer. Much 
less satisfactory, because pedantically dry and his- 
torically uninstructive, are the rabbinical articles 
‘*Rab,” ‘“* Ramban” (without an explanation of 
the title), ‘‘Rashba,” ‘‘ Rashbam,” ‘ Rashi,” 
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and “ Riph,” all by one pen, obviously selected to 
represent a denomination. Biography is well 
cared for in the notices of Prynne, Pym, Pytha- 
goras, Rabelais, Racine, Raleigh, Raphael, Rem- 
brandt, Ricardo, Robert Bruce, Robespierre, Ro- 
busti, Rossetti, Ptolemy the geographer, etc., 
but we can hardly excuse the omission of all the 
Egyptian Ptolemies, for ‘‘ Egypt” may contain 
allthat is needed concerning their reigns, but 
not the details of their individual lives; the ex- 
tensive article ‘‘ France,” e. g., does not render 
notices of the Lewises superfluous, As specimens 
of slips we may mention ‘ Hesse-Nassau” (p. 2) 
as referring to the duchy annexed by Prussia in 
1866, and not to the Prussian province, embrac- 
ing Electoral Hesse and the Duchy of Nassau, 
formed after the annexation; and the spelling of 
Polish names with v, which does not exist in the 
language, on pages 218 and 298. 


JOEL BARLOW. 
Life and Letters of Joel Barlow. By Charles 
Burr ‘odd. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1886. 


WE have in biographical dictionaries and in 
magazine articles all of Joel Barlow’s story that 
is furnished in this volume—all and more—for 
Mr. Todd has omitted some interesting particu- 
lars which he possibly thought might damage 
his hero’s reputation. The letters to Mrs. Bar- 
low and to Robert Fulton give us here and there 
a glimpse of exciting times, but there is nothing 
in them to throw any new light on Barlow’s cha- 
racter or career. This is a disappointment. No 
part of our short history so abounds in amusing 
social and political details as the period between 
1783 and Madison’s administration—exactly Bar- 
low’s time. McMaster has worked this vein pro- 
fitably, but there was still a grand opportunity 
for the right man. 

Mr. Todd expresses surprise that an ungrateful 
country has hitherto taken so little notice of the 
‘‘ poet, philosopher, patriot, and friend of hu- 
manity ” he celebrates. The reason is not far to 
seek. Barlow's poetry is of the kind that neither 
gods nor men can tolerate long. The ‘ Hart- 
ford Wits ” were the first to manufacture native 
American verse, and were honored accordingly, 
especially in their neighborhood. There was not 
a spark of genius in the group. The poetry they 
turned out was an imitation of the English poets 
in fashion at the time: Butler, Pope, Gray, Gold- 
smith, ete. It looked like the original, but lacked 
the flavor. It was ‘‘ wooden nutmeg poetry ”—in 
that respect, ‘‘a genuine product of the Connec- 
ticut soil.” Trumbull was the cleverest of the 
party. His ‘‘ McFingul,” an adaptation of Hu- 
dibras to the politics of America, was quoted by 
everybody. Barlow’s epic, the ‘‘ Columbiad,” 
an enlargement or a dilution of the ‘ Vision of 
Columbus,” a youthful work, occupied his life. 
We may safely say that it was unreadable even 
to his contemporaries, The only genuine verses 
Barlow published are to be found in ‘ Hasty 
Pudding.” Homesick in Savoy, and cheered by 
the sight of a dish of polenta that reminded him 
of Connecticut, he wrote them from his heart. 
When serving as chaplain in the army, Barlow 
wrote occasional war-songs to encourage the sol- 
diers. ‘‘ He was one of the Minnesdngers of the 
Revolution,” Mr. Todd tells us. After the war 
Barlow was employed by the General Association 
of Connecticut to correct and enlarge the psalms 
of Dr. Watts. The new version provoked the 
following just criticism from a brother rhymester, 
Oliver Arnold: 


“You're nothing but a sinful cre’tur ; 
You’ve murdered Watts and spoiled the metre.”’ 


It was soon laid aside for another by Dr. Dwight. 

Mr. Todd makes no allusion to a stirring lyric 
composed by Barlow, and sung by him at a fes- 
tive gathering in the worst days of the French 
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Revolution—a parody of ‘‘God Save the King.” 
One verse ran thus: 
* Fame, let thy trumpet sound ; 
Tell all the world around 
How Capet feil. 

And when great George's poll 

Sha! in the basket» oll, 

Let mercy then control 

The Guillotine.” 

Poor Capet ! how changed from ** his most gra- 
cious Majesty, Louis XVI., King of France and 
of Navarre,” to whom Barlow dedicated the 
‘* Vision of Columbus” in 1787: ‘* The great fa- 
ther of the House of Bourbon will be held in the 
highest veneration till his favorite political sys- 
tem shall be realized among the nations of Eu- 
rope and extended to all mankind.” Thomes 
Paine, on the other hand, had the courage to 
risk his own head in the Convention when he 
tried to save King Louis from death. 

If Barlow had passed his life in Hartford, he 
would have gone to meeting with his old friends, 
and thought *‘ the name of Democrat synonymous 
with infamy,” as they did. Being in Paris, in 
1789, he became, of course, a philosopher, pa- 
triot, and friend of humanity, heading deputa- 
tions, delivering addresses, and writing pam- 
phlets against majesties, earthly and divine— 
political diatribes that had little of the sound 
sense and vigorous style of his contemporaries, 
Paine and Cobbett. As citoyen francais and 
member of the Constitution Society, his feelings 
were warm against the English or Federal party 
in the United States. When a lull in the French 
whirlwind gave him leisure, he wrote to his bro- 
ther-in-law, Senator Baldwin, a violent attack 
on Washington and Adams. Passages from this 
letter were used in the prosecution of Matthew 
Lyon for libel and sedition. Barlow followed 
chis up by two letters addressed ‘‘to his fellow- 
citizens of the United States,” full of anti-Fede- 
ral sentiments. In one of them he advised the 
confiscation of all debts owing to English mer- 
chants by way of retaliating on the English Gov- 
ernment—‘‘a cool, temperate, convincing argu- 
ment,” Mr. Todd says of this letter. This par- 
ticular suggestion in it certainly convinced no 
honest man of either party. 

Colonel Humphries, one of the Hartford wits, 
when Minister to Portugal, having full faith in 
Barlow’s supposed influence with the French 
Government, persuaded bim to go to Algiers to 
get some relief from the attacks of the Barbary 
pirates on our merchantmen. In spite of tribute 
money and of promises, Barlow accomplished 
little. This matter was settled later by Eaton, 
Preble, and Decatur, in the only possible way. 
At home it was charged aguinst Barlow that in 
the treaty he made with Tripoli were to be found 
the words *‘ that the Government of the United 
States is not in any sense founded on the Chris- 
tian religion.” New England people compared 
Barlow to the Dutch Agent in Japan, trampling 
on the cross. 

In 1805, after seventeen years of absence, Bar- 
low came home a rich man, built a house in 
Washington, and was a distinguished ornament 
of Jefferson’s court, and a shining mark tor the 
attacks of the Opposition. Six years later Mr. 
Madison, who also believed in Lis influence with 
France, sent him to Paris to remonstrate with 
the Emperor against the Berlin and Milan de- 
crees. Barlow urged this matter upon the French 


de Bassano, Minister for Foreign Affairs, advised 
him to seek a personal interview with Napoleon 
at Wilna. Barlow was indtscreet enough to start 
upon this foolish journey. It was the winter 
of the retreat from Moscow. Napoleon passed 
through Wilna without stopping, and Barlow 
died of cold and exposure near Cracow, on his 
way back to Paris. 

Barlow's principal claim upon our attention is, 
that he was a successful adventurer in two worlds, 
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His life is full of incident. A chaplain, after six 
weeks’ study of theology, complaining ** the Sab- 
bath days came rather too thick” for him, turned 
himself into a lawyer, unsuccessful because ** he 
was averse to practising the arts of the shyster 
and the pettifogger,” and ** without making use 
of these it was almost impossible at that time for 
a young lawyer to rise in his profession.” This 
seems a cruel reproach from Mr. Todd to the me- 
mory of Ellsworth, Lyman Law, David Daggett, 
and other leading Connecticut lawyers. Then 
he kept a book-shop, edited a weekly, the Ameri- 
can Mercury, and became ** the progenitor of the 
modern editorial.” Even this distinction did not 
bring grist to the mill, for in L788 he was glad to 
accept the agency in France of the Scioto Land 
Company, ‘‘one of those speculative barks— 
‘rigged with curses dark’—which have from 
time to time sunk beneath the waves of the po 
litical sea, engulfing whole platoons of states- 
men.” This particular speculative bark was, in 
plain English, a swindling land company. The 
shares were £50 each. ** About twelve hundred 
barbers, fiddlers, and bakers ”"—we quote from a 
contemporary narrative—‘* were 
Alexandria, Virginia, and left there to hunt up 
their lands. They found woods inhabited by 
hostile Indians.” ‘* Nearly all who did not die of 
fever and exposure made their way to New Or- 
leans. 
lands over again from the Ohio Company.” Me- 
Master says that Barlow's part in this business 
was ‘infamous.’ Mr. Todd quotes the passage 
as unworthy of notice. 
seems a grave one. If these lands to which the 
Scioto Company bad no title were not sold on the 
highly colored misrepresentations of Barlow or 
of his agent, William Playfair, a Scotchman, 
why does not Mr. Todd tell us who the guilty 
parties were, and what became of the money 
taken from the poor barbers and fiddlers‘ He 
might also have explained to us how Parlow,who 
had not a shilling when he went to France, man 
aged to live there and to prosper—so well, indeed, 
that he was able to buy the Hotel de Clermont- 
Tonnerre as a residence, and to return to Ameri- 
ca in 1805 with about $150,000—great wealth at 
that time. Mr. Todd does allude vaguely to busi- 
ness transactions and to speculations in the 
French funds. Until the Directory there was no 
great rise in the funds. How did Barlow support 
himself and his wife in the meantime! He had 
joined the Girondins when they led the Conven- 
tion; how did he escape arrest when they were 
destroyed ‘ Why was he sent with the Abbé 
Grégoire to revolutionize Savoy / What was the 
extent of his boasted influence with the Direc- 
tory‘ And, finally, why did he, after seventeen 


shipped = to 


Nevertheless, the charge 


Those who remained had to buy their | 


years abroad, give up his friends and his bétel in | 


Paris to build Kalorama in Washington! On 
these points information would have been inte- 
resting. 

It is certain that Paine and Barlow were inti- 
mate in Paris. 


When Paine was arrested during | 


the Terror, he stopped at Barlow's house on his | 


way to the Conciergerie and left the second part 
of the ‘Age of Reason’ with him for safe keep- 
ing. Paine’s name is not mentioned in the book 
before us, and no allusion is made to that noto- 
rious adventurer, General Miranda of Caraccas, 


| who was much interested in the Scioto scheme, 
Government for a year without success. The Duc | 


and was also sent to the Conciergerie and de- 
tained there, as Paine was, in daily danger of the 


| guillotine, until the fall of Robespierre. 


Mr. Todd thinks that Mc Master's remark upon 
Berlow’s connection with the fraudulent land 
company is only an evidence that the political 
passions of 1800 bave survived to 188. His own 
bias in the other direction misleads him; other- 
wise he could not have wntten ‘that the mo- 
narchical tendencies of the Federalists made it 
probable that another revolution would be neces- 
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sary before the people could secure their rights.” 
This is, indeed, a survival of the campaign rub- 
bish of 1800. Few believed it then; no sane man 
believes it now. 
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‘Tae Bostonrans’ is a novel which invites elabo 
rate criticism by its own elaboration. 
rently designed to bring out a number of con 
trasts 
tilled with the enthusiasm of the woman's-rights 
movement, and the ladies who are not filled with 
anything of the kind; between the somewhat an 
tique © chivalrous” young Southern man and the 
brusque, progressive Northern young woman, 
with a redundancy of ideas; between Boston and, 
as logicians would say, all that is not-Boston in 
the world. These contrasts are pushed far, and 
bring out remorselessly much that is peculiar to 
the civilization of the day. Every 
reader will find in the book some reflection of bis 
or her mind; and as for the Bostonians, they have 
already given plain notice to the world that, in 
their opinion, the volume is libellous—not as be 
ing an absolutely false, but as a distorted pic- 
ture. Everybody has heard the story of the New 
York wag who approved his tedious friend’s de- 
termination to lecture in Boston, on the ground 
that he “always had hated the 
Something of this feeling is prevalent in many 
places outside of New England, and while we are 
not willing to say that Mr. James panders to it, 
it must be admitted that the reader gets the im- 
pression that, were the novelist to permit himself 
such emotions, he would confess to a dislike of 
many of the things which, in New York, are 
thought to be particularly Bostonian. But Mr. 
James very wisely eschews likes and dislikes, 
An observer and critic by nature and training, 
he would spoil his best effects did he permit him 
self to become identified with the puppets whom 
he so cleverly exhibits. In ‘The Bostonians’ he 
is by no means at his best. The story drags in 
places, and the conversations betray that want 
of naturalness into which the auvhor’s passion 
for a sort of dramatic repartee leads him. 
Nevertheless, the criticism and analysis and 
observation are so good that we cannot refrain 
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the contrast between the ladies who are 


American 
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from admiration even when we do not always 
enjoy it. We cannot help feeling that we are in 
the hands of one of the first of American novel- 
ists. When our descendants hereafter attempt 
to reconstruct the society of which we form a 
part, and imagine what sort of a world ours was, 
it must be in great measure to James and How- 
ells that they will resort for enlightenment. 
Each in his different way portrays American 
society in sketches which must ever remain a 
constituent portion of American literature. 

The reason why people who begin ‘Indian 
Summer’ will read it through is that which 
prompted the citizens of Des Vachee, Indiana, to 
buy the Democrat-Republican—they want ‘‘ to 
see what Colville said.” Like the Merry Mo- 
narch, he never said a foolish thing and never 
did a wise one. At all events, he had exhausted 
his capacity for doing wisely before he reached 
his Indian Summer, before he bade Des Vaches 
good-bya and betook himself to Florence, the 
scene of his youthful dalliance with love and 
architecture. Here he delights and frequently 
mystifies his friends with the good things which 
he had been accustomed to furnish to the public 
through the columns of the Democrat-Republican. 
His friends are quite unworthy of his steel. His 
alert mind and ready tongue are deplorably 
wasted on the sentimental Imogene Graham. 
The trim widow Bowen lets his slowest balls slip 
through her fingers. Even when he persists in 
speaking of his old love, Mrs. Milbury, as Mrs. 
Pillsbury, she is not quick enough to remind him 
that Mr. Spreadbrow, tbe hero of Gilbert’s 
‘* Sweethearts,” had indulged in just that fine bit 
of affectation before him. Mr. Waters, the New 
England clergyman in exile, is his only enter- 
taining associate. He is an excellent specimen 
of that intellectual abstraction in the shape of a 
man which is born and bred in Puritan New 
England only. But any one familiar with the 
personality of the female ‘‘dyspeptics aud con- 
sumptives” who were part of his congregation at 
Haddam East Village, must wonder how and 
where be made his deep soundings in the nature 
of the feminine world at large. Though, when 
he talks about a woman being ‘‘ old enough to be 
truly young,” he isa trifle obscure, his remarks 
are generally too astute for his legitimate oppor- 
tunities. They suggest that the veglione at the 
Pergola theatre was not the first mundane recrea 
tion indulged in by the ancient sage with a pur- 
pose more carnal than that of forming a rational 
theory of Savonarola’s life and work. One can- 
not help regretting that his ‘‘ comfort in having 
got out of Haddam East Village was perennial.” 
That hardness is, however, less like Mr. Waters 
than Mr. Howells, who never can permit his 
readers the luxury of a thoroughly warm feeling 
for any one. Mr. Howells always chooses to 
avoid drama and deep feeling; he has a right to 
select, but the novelist who persistently ignores 
both or mocks at both, is as false to life in a 
broad way as the novelist who is always in hys- 
terics. In ‘Indian Summer’ he has expended 
his skill on trifles exclusively, yet no one but Mr. 
Howells of the ‘* Editor’s Study ”-will be hard on 
him for having written about four hundred 
pages without any earnest meaning or purpose. 
Less severe mortals are apt to be grateful for so 
much admirable fooling. 

No novel of this or any season has been more 
loudly heralded than ‘ The Late Mrs, Null’; none, 
after its appearance, has ever had more extrava- 
gant and indiscriminate praise. The author is 
doubtless puzzled to discover wherein he ‘‘ resem- 
bles Rabelais,” and why on earth, had he been a 
contemporary of Swift, the bitter, witty, scurri- 
lous Dean should have ‘‘feared” him. Hardly 
less surprising is the repeated assertion that he is 
the inventor of an inscrutable kind of bumor 

‘ which flashes and permeates, and altogether dis- 
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credits Solomon’s cynicism about nothing new 
looiies the sun. Mr. Stockton’s originality con- 
sists in arranging a literary puzzle, elaborating it 
through a series of whimsical situations, finally 
solving it or not at his pleasure; In short sketches 
the trick has been preéminently successful, but, 
applied toa novel, it falls very far short of success. 
The human mind is so constituted that it wearies 
of along sequence of similar ideas and situations; 
itis most rapidly surfeited with the whimsical 
and grotesque. Every telling situation in‘ The 
Late Mrs. Null’ is either whimsical or grotesque; 
so is almost every character. The secret of the 
beginning is soon an open one; then absurdities, 
very like in kind, follow each other to a farcical 
conclusion, The improbability, too, of the com- 
plication, without which the novel could not 
have been written, is glaring. Miss Roberta 
March is represented as a young woman of con- 
siderable woridly experience and fasbion, though 
the turn of her sentences does not lend illusion to 
the representation. Her engagement to Mr. Ju- 
nius Keswick has been broken off simply be- 
cause of the unreasonable opposition of one of 
his relations. This relation, at times a most 
amusing old person, lives about fifteen miles from 
the Virginia homestead which, during a portion 
of each year, shelters Miss March. This relation 
roams the countryside in a purple sun-shade, 
brandishing a purple umbrella. She is necessa- 
rily an object of interest and talk, and yet Miss 
March has neither the se se, judgment, nor curi- 
osity which would impel her to get a sight of Mrs. 
Keswick and thus to decide at first, as she does at 
last, that the lady is half mad and not worth any 
sort of consideration. Decidedly the author is 
weak in constructive power, and no stronger in 
that of maintaining suspense. His style has not 
the grace and lightness which make continued 
trifling or absurdity excusable. Indeed, in de- 
scription and what may be called ‘‘ polite conver- 
sation” it is conspicuously heavy. The negro 
characterizations alone save the book from lite- 
rary failure. They are all good. The description 
of Aunt Patsy’s preparation for a visit of admo- 
nition to the ‘‘ ole Miss,” and of her drive in the 
ox-cart with Uncle Isham, is perfect, and no one 
would miss a line concerning the wooden Peggy 
with her gaze fixed on futurity. If the author 
had only given us the interview in the Post- 
office, told us what Patsy said to the “‘ ole Miss,” 
and what the ‘‘ old Miss” said to Patsy, he would 
have spared most readers a keen disappoint- 
ment. 

The scene of the ‘ Aliens’ is laid in Warches- 
ter, on the Erie Canal, early in the present cen- 
tury. The romance is apparently inspired by 
the author’s conviction that the Irish in Ameri- 
ca labor under a social disability, and suffer 
what he calls the ‘‘curse of social servitude,” 
not because of personal incapacity or vicious- 
ness, but on account of their nationality and 
their condition as aliens. This conviction is 
probably very firm!y planted in the breasts of 
disorderly and obnoxious Irish-American citi- 
zens. The facts of every-day life disprove it, 
and the facts of Mr. Keenan’s narrative do not 
sustain it. The mother of the Boyne family was 
not driven to madness and death by hostile 
Warchester feeling, but by the abuse and deser- 
tion of her husband. It is lame to plead that if 
the Mayor of Warchester had been more per- 
sistent in efforts to reward Hugh Boyne for a 
service, he would not have turned out a drunken 
brute. The Boyne children were extremely well 
cared for by Americans, who, instead of ob- 
structing the path of the orphan aliens, gave 
them every chance to rise above the humble con- 
dition in which they had been born. What of 
failure as what of success they made was due, 
even as in mortals not Irish or alien, largely to 
their personal equipment for the struggle of life, 








Race prejudice had nothing to do with the pretty 
Norah’s disgrace; it was simply the common end 
of the old tale of the lass who loves unwisely. 

In literary form the ‘ Aliens’ is an improve- 
ment on ‘ Trajan.’ The plot is much simpler and 
more coherent, there is less irrelevant lecturing, 
less exaggeration. But the author’s diffuseness 
and pomposity are still appalling. He has not 
got rid of the notion that much sound is an equi- 
valent for sense, otherwise he could not have 
written, ‘‘ When a day’s ride southward from 
the city of Penn brought the heir of all the ages 
into a land of legalized helotry, sordid and soul- 
less as the feudalism of Rome.” Moreover, he 
would have known that not all the fine writing 
that ever was can stamp with reality such people 
as his Warchesters, with their date of existence 
and geographi-al location fully understood. Cer- 
tainly he must have realized that no polysylabic 
tour de force could make the arrival of a tow 
boat at a wooden pier quite so impressive from a 
romantic point of view as, let us say, the beach- 
ing of the Argo on Colchis’ strand. 

The author of ‘Donovan’ and what may be 
called its sequel, ‘We Two,’ is a pretty fair 
preacher, but a better novelist. She carries a 
good story and a religious controversy side by 
side through two thick volumes with indisputa- 
ble success. She keeps both well in hand, guid- 
ing her people skilfully through strange vicissi- 
tudes, and in argument always putting the right 
thing in the right mouth. The arguments are 
far from original, so tar that they seem to us 
profitless iteration, but they are also so fair that 
it is at times possible to forget that the author is 
the s>ul of orthodoxy. She means to call in wan- 
derers from the Christian fold, but she neither 
asserts dogmatically, nor threatens, nor scolds. 
She provides people of implicit faith, people of 
little faith, people of no faith, and treats all with 
impartiality. She displays serious thought,some 
humor, a good deal of knowledge of hfe’s by- 
ways, a joy in the good with or without creed, 
and a wide charity for sinners. The prominence 
of her serious motive presupposes some prolixity 
and dulness, but it is easy to get the whole of the 
story and the gist of the arguments without wea- 
riness. 

In Mr. Allen’s extraordinary production, ‘ For 
Mamie’s Sake, the effect of an ‘‘ Atheist” fa- 
ther’s example upon a young girl is a startling 
contrast to that wrought upon Erica, in ‘We 
Too,’ by the moral but wholly irrelizious teach- 
ing of her father, Luke Raeburn. The drawing 
of Erica is sincere, pure, intellectual ; the draw- 
ing of Mamie is the lowest form of mental ex- 
pression. If the author means anything, he 
means to ridicule the conception of original in- 
nocence, or even decency, in woman ; he means 
to declare that a woman without orthodox reli- 
gious belief or conventional training is a mere 
beast that perishes, having in addition human 
propensity to evil and human power to do ill. 
But the evidence of the novel is that he only 
wished to raise alaugh. He has succeeded ad- 
mirably in exciting disgust and contempt. 

‘The Vicar’s People’ come together in a Corn- 
ish village, and are well worth reading about. 
The burden of the tale is borne by a young min- 
ing engineer, Trethick, who is delving for his 
fortune in the worked-out tin mines. The way 
is made particularly hard for him by Tregenna, 
a very dark and astute lawyer, who, in advancing 
his own business and pleasure, manages to do in- 
credible harm to everybody else. Tregenna is 
too thoroughly a villain for life or art, and Tre- 
thick’s virtues did not need so violent a contrast 
for their illumination. Mr. Fenn makes a spe- 
cialty of parsons, and the academic, not to say 
priggish, vicar is one of his best. By his strong, 
unostentatious support of Trethick in the hour of 
need, he shows that genuine Christianity needed 
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to redeem men of his office from the irreverent 
contempt which a narrow and over-refined per- 
sonality always excites among a vigorous, healthy, 
and coarse people. Throughout the book there 
are fresh and vivacious descriptions of scenery, 
of the fisher folk and miners—altogether enough 
good things to compensate for the hackneyed 
complications of the plot 

‘Inquirendo Island’ is a satire on the forms and 
ceremonials of the Christian religion, and on its 
votaries who, eager to force acceptance of indivi- 
dual intérpretation of the letter, distort and de- 
fy the spirit. The author has appended two let- 
ters, called a ‘‘ Postface,” in which he kindly de- 
fines his meaning and moral. This is clearly a 
case where he who fears falling had best not 
climb at all. Itis better never to write a satire 
than, having written it, to present it with a semi- 
apologetic explanation. Besides not being com- 
plimentary to the author’s own literary skill, or 
to the reader’s intelligence, the Postface is ob- 
viously superfluous. Excepting to the bigoted or 
scrupulously reverential, there can be no doubt 
about the scope of the satire in the tale of the 
castaway who came unto a land where the arith- 
metic was the Bible, and where mathematical 
symbols and terms were substituted for the cere- 
monies and stereotyped expression of the various 
Christian creeds. The idea is original, and, by 
its extremely ingenious working out, forces a re- 
alization of the triviality and absurdity of doc- 
trinal disputes and creed slavery. It suffers 
from over-elaboration. Brevity is as much the 
soul of telling satire as of wit. When one-half of 
‘Inquirendo Island’ was written, the author 
should have had some one at his elbow to cry, 
‘* Hold, enough !” 

Mr. Harland—or Sidney Luska, as he would 
seem to prefer being called in connection with 
his novels—still finds his materials among the 
Jews of New York. It undoubtedly looks as if 
he had struck a pocket of some depth and rich- 
ness, too; yet his work is of a character that is 
not altogether dependent upon the quality of his 
materials. Like his first novel, ‘Mrs. Peixada’ 
is before all a story—one with a distinct begin- 
ning, aninterest, and an end of its own, and which 
makes of naturalism merely a vehicle for its pro- 
gress. It is avery good story, as stories go; tho 
roughly thought out, well put together, and not 
painfully melodramatic even in its most striking 
situations. One cannot overlook the fact that a 
story made up of telling incidents, strange coin- 
cidences, crimes, and casualties, is of but little 
value; yet much may be forgiven a writer who 
can throw such an atmosphere of reality over the 
uncommon happenings he tells about, and whose 
characters are so distinct and interesting in their 
personality. Arthur Ripley and his chum, Julian 
Hetzel, are very pleasant acquaintances. Mrs. 
Berle, their landlady—whose husband is a com- 
mercial traveller and seldom at home—with her 
host of relatives at their informal gatherings, 
makes a unique setting for Mrs. Lehmyl. The 
inevitable cakes and wine that are passed in Mrs. 
Berle’s parlor, the breezy mingling of English 
and German in the conversation, the music and 
talk and cigars, are all touches that count. The 
peerless Mrs. Lehmyl, however, is the one for 
whom all the rest is spread out as a background. 
The view of the riv2r from Beekman Place is for 
her approval; all the music and discussion of 
Wagner is apropos of her magnificent voice, and 
leads up to her singing Lehn’ deine Wang. The 
chief objection to characters like Mrs. Lehmyl— 
in whom, long before she becomes Mrs. Arthur 
Ripley, the habitual novel-reader easily recog- 
nizes Mrs. Peixada—is that, as a set-off to some 
evil-appearing fact of their lives, they must be 
endowed with so many and such high excellences. 
They are apt to seem extravagantly painted. It 
is an inevitable drawback, however, to any novel 





which has its tragedy at the wrong end, that 
there must always be a shadow over the live: of 
some of the actors. We hope that Sidney Luska 
will use his undoubted faculty for story-telling 
in a way that will bring his readers closer to hu- 
manity, and lead both him and them entirely 
away from melodrama and sensationalism. 

‘The Mill Mystery’ is a sensational novel with 
none of the excellences that save Sidney Luska's 
novel from being worthless. It is as vicious in 
plot and style as‘ The Leavenworth Case,’ and 
less ingenious. It is nonsensically unreal, and, 
to the class of readers who will like it, mentally 
demoralizing. One despairs of a public that 
keeps up so steady a demand for such books. 

‘ Christie’s Choice’ is hardly up to the average. 
The characterization is dim and uncertain, and 
the attempt to awaken a strong interest by re- 
counting the misfortunes which the war brought 
to the Roystons—an old Virginian family—is 
very lame. The liberal spirit toward the North 
is pleasant to notice, but it seems more the spirit 
of the writer to-day than of the people and time 
about which he writes. 

Mr. Dowling names his novel ‘ The Wreckers,’ 
and calls it a sovial study, while in a modest fore- 
word he acknowledges, in Carlyle’s words, * It 
may be poor enough stuff, but it was the best 
there was in me.” He ought, nevertheless, to 
remember another saying that Carlyle was fond 
of—one which he got from the great Frederick. 

In ‘ The Prelate’ we are once more treated to a 
glimpse of the life of Americans in Rome, but 
one is far from being satisfied with the motive of 
the story or with the execution. The list of 
American heroines who have innocently violated 
the strict etiquette of the effete monarchies—to 
the consternation of their friends, and to the 
amusement of the American reader safe in the 
freedom and confidence of his own shores—was 
already quite long. It is made altogether too 
long by the addition of Helen Rathborne, whose 


faux pas was taken with open eyes, and who 


made a very serious matter of the consequences. 
Her love affeir with Altieri—to warn whom of 
some unexplained peril from the Vatican she 
challenged the tongue of slander—seems strained 
and unnatural. The catastrophe is one of those 
gratuitous tragedies the very unexpectedness of 
which proves their Jack of artistic truth. The 
book is further weighted down too heavily with 
the discussion of theology and the Old Catholic 
movement. 

Of course ‘Our Sensation Novel’ cannot be 
taken seriously, even though Mr. Justin H. Mc 
Carthy regrets that he is not the writer of it, 
At least he is godfather to the book, and may 
some day tell how he came by the manuscript. 
After all, it is only tolerably clever and half-way 
amusing. The chapters which parody Thacke- 
ray remind one of a base-ball player's first game 
at tennis, while Victor Hugo is as clumsily 
handled. 


HODGKIN'S [INVADERS OF ITALY. 


Italy and her Invaders. By Thomas Hodgkin, 
Fellow of University College, London, Hon. 
D.C.L. of Durham University. Vol IIL The 
Ostrogothic Invasion. Vol. IV. The Imperial 
Restoration. Oxford: The Clarendon Press; 
New York: Macmillan. 

EVERY student of that most important and diffi- 

cult period which intervenes between ancient and 

modern history will be rejoiced to have a fresh 
instalment of Mr. Hodgkin's work. The most 
important fact of this transition period—next, at 
least, to the Christianization of the world, which 
was accomplished at this very time—is the slow 
incorporation of the German nationality into the 
classical world; and there is perhaps no event in 
all history which is harder to make real and intel- 


ligible to the modern age than just this This 
difficulty finds expression, indeed, in the uncer- 


| tainty and variety of the terms used to describe 








it. Whether we 
**German 


call them “barbarians” or 
tribes"; whether we call the act of 
their settlement in the countries of the Empire a 
*‘migration,” an “invasion,” or a ‘* conquest ;” 
our choice of terms depends principally upon the 
point of view from which we look at the events, 
and the conception we form of the changes 
wrought by them. A book, therefore, which, like 
the one before us, aims— without much theorizing 
or detining —to tell just what took place and how 
it took place, is most welcome and helpful. Mr. 
Hodgkin does not lack the capacity or the taste 
for general views; but he knows very well that 
these need to be built upon a thorough knowledge 
of concrete facts, and that no period of history 
has suffered more from hasty and one-sided gene 
ralizations than the one which he is treating 
As an Englishman, he is free from the national 
bias which is so apt to warp the judgment of 
French and German bistorians; and his general 
remarks, when he presents any, are 
weighty, well considered, and forcible 

These new volumes have in themselves much 
greater unity than the two earlier ones, and are 
decidedly superior as historical compositions. The 
first two volumes contained, besides introductory 
matter, four independent series of events: the his 
tory of the Visigoths, the Vandals, and the Huns, 
and the revolution of Odoacer. Independent, that 
is, so far as contemporary historical events can 
be independent of one another, and each of them 
(except the last) relating quite as much to: 
countries as to Italy. This feature, indeed, while 
destroying the unity and continuity of the work, 
increased its value to the student, for it is, to all 
intents and purpases, a complete history 
barbarian migrations during the period which it 
covers. The two new volumes, on the other hand 
—half as large again as their predecessors —are 
devoted to the history of a single well-defined se- 
ries of events, the establishment and overthrow 
of the Ostrogothic empire. The downfall of the 
Vandal dominion is related incidentally, and we 
learn a good deal of the contemporary history of 
the Franks, Burgundians, Alemannians, and even 
the Visigoths, so far as these events are directly 
connected with the history of Italy; but these 
nations are neglected except where their history 
bears directly upon the subject of the book 

The greater unity of the subject has made 
possible greater freedom and effectiveness of 
treatment. No doubt the subject is itself more 
noble and picturesque, being the hisiory of three 
such heroic characters as Theodoric, Belisarius, 
and Totila. The greater fulness of materials, too, 
than in the earlier period, is a great help to the 
historian, and we must not leave out of considera 
tion the increased facility of pen that comes with 
practice. From all these causes we have a work 
of great literary merit, placing Mr. Hodgkin high 
in our list of contemporary historians, We will 
mention as especially good the account of the 
defence of Rome by Belisarius, and the whole 
story of the career of Totila. 

The question how to define the movements of 
the German tribes and their relation to the im- 
perial Government must receive a different an- 
swer in different cases, In some cases it was a 
conquering invasion, in some a simple migration; 
and the difficulties and controversies of the sub- 
ject are partly caused, at least, by the, different 
points of view of different writers. Nor, in any 
one case, is it expedient to be over-logical; the 
relations of the same tribe varied, and even when 
relations were unchanged, legal rights and obli- 
gations were not always observed. The Ostro- 
goths, for example, as Mr. Hodgkin is careful to 
point out, were faderati—that is, allies of the 
Roman Empire; and it was distinctly in this ca- 
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pacity, as allies of the Emperor and at his insti- 
gation, that they invaded Italy and overthrew 
Odoacer. And there had been no formal change 
in the relation, or in the duties growing out of 
it, when the successor of this Emperor sent his 
armies against the successor of the Ostrogothic 
invader, and put an end to the rule of the Ostro- 
goths, as these bad put an end to that of Odoacer 
(see the discussion, vol. iii, p. 455). Thus, the 
Ostrogoths conquered Italy, to be sure, but con- 
quered it not from the Empire, but from an al- 
leged usurper. And they themselves, from be- 
ing subjects, and, so to speak, agents of the Em- 
pire, coming to assert for themselves a virtual 
independence, were in their turn regarded as ex- 
ercising a usurped power, like their predecessors, 
and treated as enemies. All the phases in these 
shifting relations are clearly brought out in the 
book before us. 

We see, too, by concrete examples, exactly 
what was the relation of faderati sustained by 
so many of these Germanic nations—a puzzling, 
anomalous relation at first sight, because they 
were not independent nations, allied to Rome, 
as the name would indicate, but were on the soil 
of the Empire itself, residing in territories as- 
signed to them, or wandering at Jarge over the 
provinces. The anomaly is partly explained by 
the fact that the treaty relations were in many 
cases formed while the tribes were still outside 
the boundaries of the Empire, and were con- 
tinued after they had crossed into its terri- 
tories. But the true explanation is to be found 
in the tribal organization in which these na- 
tions still were; and we in the United States 
can form to ourselves a clearer notion of the 
relation from the fact that it is essentially 
that which has existed between our Govern- 
ment and the Indian tribes. In matters of 
detail there is a great difference. It is now 
generally agreed that the elaborate parallelism 
drawn by M. Guizot between the North Ameri- 
can Indians and the Germans of the migration is 
superficial and deceptive. The Germans were 
certainly at a higher degree of political develop- 
ment than even the Iroquois, the furthest ad- 
vanced of the [ndians ; and, without undervalu- 
ing the natural capacity and teachableness of 
the Indians, it is hard to conceive of Red Jacket 
and his Senecas as occupying the place of The- 
odoric and his Ostrogoths. Again, the feederati 
were intruders, not natives of the soil. But this 
fact only makes the analogy more striking ; it 
shows that the treaty relation had its origin, in 
both cases, not in the fact that they were a for- 
eign people, but in the fact that their tribal or- 
ganization kept them a foreign people, even on 
the soil of the Empire. 

Another interesting point of analogy is in the 
relation to the land. The fadus which assigned 
Macedonia to the Ostrogoths (vol. iii, p. 29), es- 
tablished a condition of things not unlike that 
which fixes the Sioux or Nez-Percés upon a re- 
servation. The title to the land is not the same. 
The very name reservation shows that they, the 
original owners, kept this part of their land while 
giving up the rest; while the lands of the Ostro- 
goths were a grant. But the Ostrogoths upon 
their grant were very much like the Nez-Percés 
on their reservation. There is, of course, one 
fundamental point of contrast: the federati 
were soldiers of the Empire—that was the very 
object of the treaty relations ; while a very na- 
tural policy forbids the employment in our army 
of those auxiliaries who disgraced the army of 
Burgoyne. But we can at least conceive of In- 
dian contingents in our army—we believe they 
have been used to a moderate extent; and we 
bave heard that it was seriously proposed to give 
a commission to Chief Joseph. Chief Joseph as 
major-general in our army and Governor of 
Idaho, would have afforded a pretty exact paral- 
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lel to Theodoric as consul ordinarius and magis- 
ter militum. 

We have already referred to one or two pvints 
of special excellence in these volumes, and many 
others might be mentioned. The sketch of the 
aqueducts is very complete and interesting, and 
the passage which describes the historical re- 
sults of their destruction by Witigis is very 
suggestive. From this time, the author says, the 
Roman people will be found much changed— “in 
some respects better people than their ancestors, 
more devout, less arrogant, perhaps less licen- 
tious, but they will not be so well washed a pso- 
ple.” A very graphic passage is the description 
(vol. iv, p. 568) of the desolation of Rome after 
its capture and abandonment by Totila: ‘“‘ Rome 
itself, though not ruined, was left without a sin- 
gle inhabitant.” The reflections that follow are 
excellent; and when (p. 614) we are told that 
Diogenes, the defender of Rome in its third siege, 
“had some great breadths of land within the 
walls sown with corn,” converting the city into 
‘*a little, well-ordered, and prosperous farm,” we 
seem to get near to an explanation of that most 
puzzlinpg phenomenon, the covering even of the 
hilltops of Rome many feet deep with earth and 
rubbish. 

We must not pass over without mention the 
chapters and paragraphs which treat of eccle- 
siastical history, which are admirably fair and 
lucid; but, indeed, every page of the work 
shows the fruits of conscientious industry and 
literary skill. 





Signs and Seasons. By John Burroughs. Bos- 

ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1886. 

A BOOK by John Burroughs is itseif a sign of the 
season, a kind of warning that it is time to leave 
our books and see the flowers and the birds come; 
but it is well to spend a morning over his pages 
first, and educate our eyes a little. For some 
reason this new volume has been somewhat dis- 
appointing tous. There is the same exactness of 
observation, the same sense of a greater intimacy 
with wild life than is open through any other in- 
troduction, the same comradery of our guide 
with nature. We note his giving up faith in the 
birds’ and ‘‘ beasties’” foreknowledge of hard or 
open winters, and in general an impression that 
the life of wild creatures is less securely guarded 
by instinct than we have come to believe—is ten- 
tative, dangerous, and attended by much bad 
fortune. We follow him to the Maine woods and 
the seashore, or stay by his home on the Hudson, 
with equal pleasure, and glance into those parts 
of his note-book and correspondence which he 
opens for our profit; and yet, at the end, it does 
not seem that we had been much out-of-doors. 
Can it be that the naturalist himself has become 
somewhat sophisticated ? A suspicion of this sort 
would glide into our minds, and disturbed our 
enjoyment. 

The book has a literariness which is very pro- 
nounced, and which interferes sadly with the 
simplicity of the common sounds and sights of 
nature which it reports. Mr. Burroughs was 
‘not a born writer, and the vice inherent in any 
adopted style (especially after such a model as 
Emerson) has grown upon him. He not infre- 
quently aims at a literary effect, usually in the 
region of landscape sentiment, as one may call 
it, and, as be is not a poet, the results are dis- 
pleasing. This is the case in a greater degree 
because his style—Emerson’s style—is selective, 
and requires unerring justness of taste. The 
wrong word, the wrong antithesis, become the 
more awkward, and it is harder to pass over 
them. What could be more distinctively ‘‘lite- 
rary ” than this characterization of Whitman ? 





‘Whitman is essentially of the shore: his 
bearded, aboriginal quality, something in his 





words that smite and chafe, a tonic like salt-air, 
not sweet, but dilating; his flowing, 
repeating, elliptical lines; his sense of space and 
constant reference to the earth and the orbs as 
standards and symbols. His poems are rarely 
architectural or sculpturesque, either to the eye 
or mind: no carving and shaping merely for art’s 
sake; but floating, drifting, surging masses of 
concrete events and i es more or less nebular, 
protoplastic, and pera cmym but always potent 
and alive, and full of the salt of the earth, hold- 
ing in solution as no other poet does his times 
and country.” 

‘*Words, words, words,” surely, if anything 
ever was! And on this follows an exclamatory 
paragraph upon the sea, full of antithesis and 
rhetorical ambition—‘‘ the great canceller, level- 
ler, distributer, neutralizer, and sponge of ob- 
livion,” etc. And yet in this passage, which is 
not conspicuously bad except in its affectation, 
the ocean is called ‘‘the cesspool of the conti- 
nents,” and the waves are spoken of as *‘ creeping 
up the sands as with the rustle of an infan.’s 
drapery”! Toall such language we would our 
author, who charms us with the simplicity of na- 
ture, might bid a long farewell; it is not for him 
to wear the finery of speech. 





The Kilima-Njaro Expedition: A record of sci- 
entific exploration in Eastern Equatorial Africa, 
and a general description of the natural history, 
languages, and commerce of the Kilima-njaro 
district. By H. H. Johnston. With six maps 
and over eighty illustration¢ by the author. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1886. 
Pp. xv, 572, 8vo. 

THE terrestrial paradise in Eastern Africa, de- 
scribed in such glowing colors in Thomson’s 
‘Through Masai Land,’ loses none of its charms 
in the present volume. In some respects the 
later of the two accounts is the more attractive, 
while it is a record of a much longer stay among 
the scenes pictured. The object of Mr. Johnston's 
expedition, sent out under the joint auspices of 
the Royal Society and the British Association, 
was simply to investigate the fauna and flora of 
the mountain district of Kilima-Njaro, in the 
hope that it might prove to be ‘‘arefuge and 
last abiding-place for low types or peculiar 
forms,” possibly even of man. With this end 
in view, he made a settlement on the side of 
the mountain at an elevation of about 5,000 feet, 
where he lived for nearly six months. During 
this time, notwithstanding he had no assistant 
trained to prepare specimens, and was often 
thwarted by the natives for weeks together, he 
succeeded in making large collections of plants 
and animals, many of which were new to sci- 
ence. In addition to this, he collected vocabu- 
laries of four different languages spoken by the 
inhabitants of the district, and made grammati- 
cal studies of two. These latter investigations 
will doubtless throw much light upon the ques- 
tion as to the original language of the negroes 
inhabiting Africa south of the equator. 

More interesting, however, to the general read- 
er than these linguistic discussions, which, with 
the chapters on the scientific results of the expe- 
dition, are put at the end of the volume, will be 
the lively and entertaining descriptions of the 
country, the people, and the author’s adventures 
among them. He appears to have shown great 
tact and patience, as well as resolution, in his 
dealings with the natives, whose chief character- 
istic seetas to be an insatiable greed. Notwith- 
standing that the inhabitable country is portioned 
out among numerous independent tribes who are 
always at war with one another, and that he 
was several times attacked, he was able to avoid 
the use of firearms in self-defence except in a 
single instance. Once he warded off an assault 
by the threatening appearance of a theodolite 
mounted on its tripod stand. At another time 
an opportune display of fireworks, in which the 
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‘flaming shower and shrieking rush” of a rocket 
played an important part, put to flight an over- 
whelming force of hostile natives. The fame of 
this exploit rapidly spread, and he was naturally 
regarded as a powerful magician by the whole 
people of the country. Several attempts to reach 
the summit of the mountain failed, partly on ac- 
count of the unfavorable weather, but chiefly 
through the superstitious fears of the natives, 
who could not be prevailed upon to accompany 
him. He was able, however, to reach the snow 
at an elevation of 16,315 ft., or within nearly 
2,000 ft. of the summit. 

In the closing chapter Mr. Johnston discusses 
the ‘“‘commercial prospects” of this region. 
There can be no doubt that it offers unusual ad- 
vantages to the trader or the settler. It is only 
a fortnight’s journey from the coast, and, 
though but three degrees south of the equator, 
has in the higher portions a temperate climate. 
The middle mountain region on the southern 
slope is easily irrigated and astonishingly fertile. 
Besides tropical productions, all kinds of Eu- 
ropean vegetables were grown in the garden of 
Mr. Johnston’s settlement. It is free from the 
pests which make a residence in other parts of 
Africa almost unendurable; mosquitoes, for in- 


stance, being “‘entirely absent from most parts not eight months after Johnston left, the annexa- 
of the country.” The plains at the foot of the | tion was announced, in which an obscure refe 
mountain are roamed over by vast herds of | rence to Mandara leads one to conclude that a 
game, which will no doubt in time give place to | treaty had not yet been obtained from him. It 
equally vast herds of cattle. The natives are | only remains to say of this very entertaining 
friendly, and ready to welcome traders who deal | book that the author's style is simple and well 
honestly with them. They are beginning to feel | adapted to his subject, his account of a day's oc- 
the first desires after the benefits which civiliza- | cupation, for instance, being a charming piece 
tion can confer. It is indeed almost with a shock | of descriptive writing. It may be well to men- 
of incredulity that we read that the now well- | tion that Professor Bonney is President of the 
known chief Mandara, still to all appearance a | Geological Society, not of the Geographical So- 
mere naked savage, wanted Mr. Johnston “to | ciety, as by a mere slip of the pen at page 3&8 he 
open a banking account for him at Zanzibar, and | is termed. Some excellent illustrations and maps 
he had a distinct though crude idea of drawing | add much to the value of this work 
cheques.” This chief appears to be the only one, 
according to late German accounts, who has as yet 
successfully resisted the agents of the East-Afri- 
can Society, which has—on paper at least—re- 
cently annexed this whole region. There were 
rumors of this at the time of Mr. Johnston's 
visit in 1884, and Mandara was especially un- 
easy. ‘ His suspicions and fears” of the French an Introduction to the Study of the Bittle. Vol. | 
is From Creation to the Extieo. G. P. Putnam's Sons 
and Germans, says the former, ‘* were positively #1. 
ridiculous, considering that they both ignored his mon. 5, 4 a ————- bg hf BB _~ bad 
existence, and had never at any time evinced the | .perthion ® ators, ite of Charles [. ido lees 
eight —_ rene Riltene-Dijaro. ; The savage colina "Ww. The bet Genius. Harper & Brothers. & 
was better informed than the Englishman, for, cents. 
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By MRS. HOMER MARTIN. 
16mo, Leisure Hour Series, $1. 


The plot is most ingeniously contrived, and the 
climax has a dramatic force seldom found in 
novels of the day. There is a wide scope of cha- 
racters and scenes. 
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“The story is stirring, vivid, and tmpressive, less as a 
whole whose plot is ingenious than as a collection of epi 
sodes, each brilliantly written and so suggestive as to in- 
terest the reader apart from the mere story. The author 
has arare command of language, and the boor would 
be worth reading if only for the series of striking ple Post. 
tures it presents. It is a tale of ‘local color,’ and we 
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Scribner & ; Welford’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


FLOATING FLIES 


AND HOW TO DRESS THEM. 


A Treatise on the Moet Modern Methods of Dress- 
ing Artificial Flies for 


TROUT AND GRAYLING. 

With full illustrated directions and containing 
ninety hand-colored engravings of the most 
killing patterns, and accompanied by a few 
hints to dry-fiy fishermen. By FREDERIC M. 
HALFORD. 


A large-paper edition printed on Dutch hand- 
made paper, limited to 50 for America, vellum, $12. 


A Chronicle History of the Life 
and Work of 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


PLAYER, POET, AND PLAYMAKER. By FREp- 
ERICK GARD FLEAY, author ot the ‘Shake- 
speare Manual.’ With two etched illustrations. 
Fine paper, medium 8vo, half leather, gilt 
top, $4 50. 


The theatrical side of the career of Shake- 
speare has never yet received any adequate con- 
sideration, his connection with the theatres and 
acting companies in his earlier years not hav- 
ing been traced or even investigated. His rela- 
tions with other dramatists, especially with Jonson, 
have also been pp misrepresented. While 
every idle story of mythical gossip has been care- 
fully collected, and the pettiest details of his 
commercial dealings have been garnered, little 





attention has hitherto been given to his 
dealings with the plays by other men 
with whom he was fellow-worker. and 


alarge group of evidences bearing on the chro- 
nology of his work, derived from the early pro- 
duction of English plays in Germany, has been 
cast aside as ueless. In this work an attempt is 
made to collect this neglected material, to throw 
new light on the Sonnets, and to determime the 
dates of the production of all his works. A com- 
plete list of all plays published with due authority 
anterior of 1640 by any dramatic writer is given 
from the Stationers’ Kegisters. Many unfounded 
hypotheses of Collier, Halliwell, and others are for 
the first time exploded, and the work of ten years’ 
investigation is condensed im a single volume. In 
many instances one paragraph represents months 
of labor, and it is hoped that a permanent aadition 
of value is thus made to Shakespearian literature. 
The arrangement of the book is made so as to ap- 
peal not merely to the specialist, but to every one 
who feels an interest in the greatest writer of any 
literature, and the crowning glory of our own. 


Through the Kalahari De- 
sert : 
A Narrative of a Journey with Gun, 
Camera, and Note-Book to Lake 
N’Gami and Back. 


BY G. A. FARINI. 


With Map and 44 Illustrations. 
cloth, $5 00, 





Demy 8vo, 


THE PLEASURES,DANGERS, and USES 
OF DESULTORY READING. By the Earu 
OF [DDESLEIGH (Sir Stafford Northcote), Lord 
Rector of the University of Edinburgh. Elze- 
vir 8vo. paper, 50 cents. 

NATURAL CAUSES and SUPERNATU- 
RAL SEEMINGS. By HENRY MAUDSLEY, 
M.D., LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2 40. 

THE SOCIAL PROBLEM IN ITS ECO- 
NOMICAL, MORAL, AND POLITICAL AS- 
PECTS. By WILLIAM GRAHAM. 8yo, cloth, 
$5 60. 

ACCOUNT OF THE GYPSIES of INDIA. 
Collected and Edited by DANIEL MACRITCHIE, 
With map and two illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, $1 40. 

EVENTSIN THE LIFE OF CHARLES 
GEORGE GORDON, FROM ITS BEGINNING 
TO ITS END. By Henry WILLIAM GORDON. 
8vo, cloth, $7 20, 





“ The respectable and someti nes excellent 
translations of Bohn’s Library have done for 
Literature what railroads have done for inter- 
nal intercourse.”—R. W. Emerson. 


“Tmay say in regard to all manner of books, 
Bohn’s Publication Series is the usefullest thing 
I know.”—Thomas Carlyle. 





Bohn’s Libraries. 


Containing Standard Works of European Literature in 
the English Language, on 


History, Theology, Natural History, 
Biography, Antiquities, Poetry, 
Topography, Science, Art, 

Archzeology, Philosophy, Fiction, 


With Dictionaries and other Books of Keference, com- 
prising in all Translations from the 


French, Spanish, Anglo-Saxon, 
German, Scandinavian, Latin and Greek. 
Italian, 


$1.40 or #2 per volume (with exceptions). Complete 


sets in 677 volumes. Special prices on application. 





The following works are recommended to those who 


are forming public or private libraries. The volumes 
are sold separately : 
ADDISON’S WORKS. 6 vols... ..  -.««. 1.40 each. 


BACON’S ESSAYS, MORAL AND PHILO 
SOPHICAL WORKS, 2vols_ ...$1.40 and 2.00 each. 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON and TOUR 
IN THE HEBRIDES, &c. (Napier). 6 vols. $1.40 each 


BURKE’S WORKS AND LIFE. 9 vols. .. ... 1.40 each. 
BURNS’S LIFE. By Lockhart.. ............... 1.40 each 
CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE. 2 vols... .... 1.40 each. 


CHAUCER’S WORKS (Prof. Skeat). 4 vols... 1.40 each, 


COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 6 vols.............+++ 1.40 each. 
DEFOE’S WORKS. 7 VOIS............0ececerees 1.40 each, 
GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE, 7 vols.......... 1.40 each, 
GOETHE’S WORKS. 14 Vols... ............000 1.40 each. 
GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. 5 vols.............++ 1.40 each. 
HAZLITT’S WORKS. 6 VOlS........000.0000005 1.40 each. 
LAMARTINE’S WORKS. 8 Vols...........-+++ 1.40 each. 


LESSING’S LAOKOON, &C.......0..00000000+ .. 1.40, 
LESSING’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 2 vols.... 1.40 each. 
MILTON’S PROSE WORKS. 5 vols........... 1.40 each, 
MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 3 vols... 1.40 each. 
PLUTARCH’S LIVES (new translation by 


Long and Stewart). 4 VOIS............sess00s 1.40 each. 
SCHILLER’S WORKS. 6 vol8.............0+- 1.40 each, 
VASARIS LIVES OF PAINTERS (with new 

appendix by Dr. Richter). 6vols.. ......... 1.40 each. 


BURNEY’S(Mme. D’ Arblay’s) CECILIA. 2 vols 1.40 each. 
BURNEY’S (Mme. D’ Arblay’s) EVELINA...... 1.40, 
FIELDING’S NOVELS. 4 vols...... $1.40 and 2.00 each. 


PETRARCH'S SONNETS. .....00scecccscessecses 2.00, 
MANZONT’S BETROTHED.([ promessi Sposi). 2.00 
PREPTOS DIARY. 6 VOM ....00cssrccccscccsesse 2.00 each. 
KANT S CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON ...... 2.00 each. 
SPINOZA’'S CHIEF WORKS. 2vols.......... 2.00 each. 
HUMBOLDT S COSMOS AND TRAVELS. 8 

Wea hcdcctnescecescstncessccssess $1.40 and 2.00 each. 


STAUNTON S WORKS ON CHESS. 4 vols... 
$2.00 and 2.40 each. 


GILBART ON BANKING. 2 vols...........+++ 2.00 each. 
LOWNDES’S BIBLIOGRAPHER’S MAN- 
GAL. WPA 0. ccccccvccececsesces $1.40 and 2.00 each. 


*,* The above books will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. Catalogues of our regular 
stock, also of Bohn’s Libraries, will be mailed, if desired, to those interested. New Catalogue of 
Choice, Rare, and Second-hand Books ready. New Catalogue of Musical Literature ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


743-745 BROADWAY, N.Y. 





Charles Scribner’s Sons’ 
HAVE JUST READY. 


The Midge. 


By H. C. BuNNER, author of * Airs from Arcady.’ 
1 vol., 12mo, $1.60. 


Mr. Bunner writes so few books that any an- 
nouncement of a new volume from his pen is 
especially welcome. ‘* The Midge’ is a story of one 
of the most interesting and least known phases of 
New York life. The French quarter, with its odd 
characters and its Bohemianism, which Mr. Bunner 
pictures with such cleverness, offers a particularly 
effective background to his very charming love 
story, told with the skill which the author had so 
often shown in his shorter tales. 





Mrs. Burnett’s Novels. 


Messrs. SCRIBNER take pleasure in announcing 
that, having become the publishers of all of Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett's works, they have be- 
gun the preparation of a new, uniform library 
edition. It is hardly necessary to speak of the 
immense popularity of Mrs. Burnett’s*writings, or 
of the need which has so often been expressed of 
her books ir a form suitable for preservation upon 
the library shelves. 


THE VOLUMES NOW READY ARE: 


That Lass 0 Lowrie's. 


One volume, 12mo, extra cloth, $1.25. 


“The best original novel that has appeared in 
this country for many years.” —Philadetphia Press. 


A Fair Barbarian. 


One volume, 12mo, extra cloth, $1.25. 


* A particularly sparkling story, the subject be- 
ing the young heiress of a Pxcific silver mine 
thrown amid the very proper petty aristocracy of 
an English rural town.”—Springfield Republican. 


The Boat-Sailer's Ma- 


nual. 


By Lieut. Epwarp F. QuALTROUGR, U. 8. N., au- 
thor of ‘The Sailor’s Handy Book.’ 1 vol., 
8vo, illustrated. $2 00 net. 


A volume of the most absolute value and impor- 
tance to all interested in boats and sailing. It con- 
tains a complete treatise on the management of 
sailing-boats of all kinds and under al) conditions 
of weather, concise descriptions of the various rigs 
in general use at home and abroad, directions for 
handling sailing canoes, and “the rudiments of 
cutter and sloop sailing,” etc., etc. 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid to 
any address on receipt of price. 





Charles Scribner's Sons, 
743-745 Broadway, New York. — 








